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“<The Tempest” on the Stage. 
By AUSTIN BRERETON. 


HE stage history of Shakespeare’s play of “The Tempest” 

is but meagre in comparison with that of ‘“‘ Hamlet,” ‘‘ Mac- 

beth,” “ Coriolanus,” “Othello,” and “Romeo and Juliet.” The 
reason for this is not far to seek. The tragedies are more natural 
and deal more deeply with the human passions, and they are far 
better plays, from a. theatrical point of view, than “The Tempest,” 
which depends tor its success on the stage upon its embellishments 
rather than its own attractions, Without its music and the most 
beautiful of scenery, as well as ingenious mechanical contrivances, 
the play would go for nothing nowadays. Never, indeed, has the 
play, as a play, attained any great success. It belongs essentially 
to the order of fanciful works, in which much has to be taken for 
granted, and which, as a consequence, do not appeal to the public. 
The modern playgoer, in particular, will take nothing on trust. 
He lacks faith, he is unbelieving ; he likes to be convinced. So that 
one of two things must be provided for him. Either he must have 
grandeur of acting or a magnificent spectacular display. Of course, 
if excellence of acting and scenery can be combined, so much the 
better. Now in “The Tempest” it isimpossible to obtain anything 
startling in the way of acting. An Ariel who could both look like 
a spirit and sing like an angel would doubtless create a great sensa- 
tion. But who has ever heard of a famous Prospero, a great 
Caliban, or a wonderful Miranda? The conditions imposed upon 
the impersonators of these characters do not allow any opportunity 
for distinction on the part of the actors. Prospero is as preachy and 
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stiff as a parson, Caliban is a repulsive monster, and Miranda is 
nothing more or less than insipid. To successfully revive this play 
on the London stage it will be absolutely necessary to have the 
perfection of stage-management, the most beautiful and effective of 
scenery, a cast that shall be absolutely adequate, and, last but by no 
means least, a conductor and band capable of doing full justice to 
all the graceful. and well-known music which has been composed 
for the play from time to time. : 
“The Tempest’ was represented in a mutilated and barbarous 
form until fifty years since, when Macready revived the original at 
Covent Garden. In November, 1667, Samuel Pepys witnessed a 
so-called performance of “The Tempest” at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
“The play has no great wit,” he records, “ but yet good above 
ordinary plays.” This half-hearted verdict may have resulted from 
the fact that the worthy diarist was inconvenienced by being “ forced 
to sit in the side balcony over against the musique room.” But 
“Pepys did not see Shakespeare’s. play on this occasion. What he 
witnessed was a murderous alteration of it made by John Dryden, 
who was assisted in his task by Sir William Davenant, Dryden 
preserved the greater part of Shakespeare’s language and some of 
his scenes, but he provided Miranda with a sister named Dorinda, 
who, like her, had never seen aman. He introduced Sycorax, the 
dam of Caliban, and Hippolito, a man who had never seen a woman. 
Trinculo becomes the boatswain, and speaks most of Stephano’s 
speeches, and Hippolito, wounded by Ferdinand, is cured by the 
application of “weapon salve” to the latter’s sword. He also 
elaborated the characters of the sailors, developed the musical parts, 
and ended the play with a masque. This concoction was the 
accepted stage version of “The Tempest” until half a century ago. 
It was acted even in America, for I find that at Boston, in 1795, 
Joseph Jefferson, the grandfather of the present actor of the same 
name, played the interpolated part of Mustachio, a sailor mate. In 
1673, Thomas Shadwell, who had a bitter ene1y in Dryden, made 
the play into an opera, which was produced at Dorset Gardens. 
The necessity for adorning the piece was recognised thus early by 
having new ‘scenes and machines” in it, particularly “one scene 
painted-with myriads of aeriel spirits, and another flying away with 
a table, furnisht.out with fruits, sweetmeats, and all sorts of viands 
just when Duke Trinculo and his companions were going to dinner, 
and all things in it performed so admirably well” it “drew more 
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money than any succeeding opera.” Before leaving the facts con- 
nected with the play at this early period of the English stage, it 
should be noted that Cave Underhill, who is the reputed ‘original 
representative of the First Gravedigger in ‘‘ Hamlet,” was so well 
liked as the jester in “‘The Tempest,” that he earned the title of 
“ Prince Trinculo.” 

Garrick, Kemble, and Macready all appeared in Dryden's 
derangement of ‘“‘The Tempest,” although the latter actor, to 
be sure, resorted to the original when he got the chance to 
do so. Garrick converted Shakespeare’s scenes into an opera for 
Drury Lane in 1756, Prospero being furnished with several songs. 
The music for this version was composed by John Christopher 
Smith. On October 13, 1789, Kemble presented at Drury Lane 
Dryden and Davenant’s version. He also gave a terrible dance of 
Furies in one place and in another a masque of Neptune and 
Amphitrite. Miss Farren, afterwards Countess of Derby, spoke the 
indecent lines which, under the guise of simplicity, Dryden puts 
into the mouth of Dorinda. Kemble excited discussion all over 
London by his pronounciation of the word “aches,” which occurs 
in the speech of Prospero to Caliban in the second scene of the 
first act :— ' 


‘“‘If thou neglectes’t, or dost unwillingly 

What I command, I'll rack thee with old cramps ; 
Fill all thy bones with aches ; make thee roar, 
That beasts shall tremble at thy din.” 


Kemble made the word into one of two syllables, and a stormy 
warfare promptly ensued. But Kemble held his ground, and could 
never be persuaded into the common pronunciation of the word. So 
that when, on May 4, 1807, George Frederick Cooke played Pros- 


“pero, the audience were eager to hear how the more robust actor 


would pronounce the disputed word. Cooke discreetly avoided the 
difficulty by omitting the passage altogether. This incident gave 
rise to the following impromptu.. Cooke is supposed to be solilo- 
quising :— 


“ Atiches or akes, shall I speak both or either? 
If akes, I violate my Shakespeare’s measure, 
If attches, I shall give King Johnny pleasure— 

I’ve hit upon it, by Jove, I'll utter neither!” 


-» King Johnny, of course, referred to Kemble. 
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Macready, as I have said, played in the mangled “Tempest,” but 
he did not like so doing, as witness this extract from his diary :— 
“‘ There were some checks to the attractive course of this Covent 
Garden season, but it proved a very prosperous one at its close. 
In a mélange that was called Shakespeare’s ‘Tempest,’ with songs 
interpolated by Reynolds among the mutilations and barbarous 


-ingraftings of Dryden and Davenant [incorrectly called Davenport, by 


the way, in both editions of ‘Macready’s Reminiscences’], and 


.sung by Miss Stevens and Miss M. Tree, I had to act, May 15th, 


1821, the remnant that was left of the character of Prospero, but 
not for many nights.” Twelve years later he still writes on the 
subject in the same depressed spirit :—“ Acted Prospero but 
indifferently ; there is little to sustain one’s spirits, and mine could 
not bear ‘up against the weight of the part (Dryden’s Davenant ! ).”’ 
“Dryden’s Davenant”’ is, of course, another mistake on the part of 
the editor of the book. What Macready wrote was “ Dryden and 
Davenant,” In 1838, the original text of ‘“‘The Tempest” was 
restored to the stage by Macready, who deserves every credit for 
his action in this matter. On October 13 of the year named, he 
revived the play at Covent Garden in as perfect a manner as was 
possible in his day. The music was selected from the works of 
Purcell, Dr. Arne, and Thomas Linley, junr., Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan's brother-in-law. The tragedian made the greatest success 
that has yet been obtained by anyone in the character of Prospero. 
The remainder of the cast was strong. Samuel Phelps was the 
Antonio, and James Anderson (who is happily still alive and 
publishing his long and interesting experiences of the stage) 
played Ferdinand. The Caliban was George Bennett, John Pritt 
Harley was the Trinculo, Bartley the Stephano. Miranda was 
acted by Miss Helen Faucit (now Lady Martin), and Miss Priscilla 
Horton appeared as Ariel. The revival was deservedly successful. 
The play ran for fifty-nine nights, and drew nearly fourteen thousand 
pounds to the treasury. 

The later representations of “The Tempest,” by Phelps at Sadler’s 
Wells, by Charles Kean at the Princess’s, and by Charles Calvert at 
Manchester and Liverpool, also preserved the original text. The 
cast of the Princess’s production, on July 1, 1857, is interesting. 
Naturally Mr. Kean appeared as Prospero, but Ferdinand was 
played—and welt played, too—by Miss Eleanor Bufton. John 
Ryder was the Caliban, and Harley, who died the following year, 
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again acted Trinculo. Miss Carlotta Leclercq was the Miranda, and 
Miss Kate Terry (Mrs. Arthur Lewis), then only thirteen years old, 
was a delightful Ariel. And who should be the representative 
of Ceres, in the masque in the fourth act, but Ellen Terry, then 
in her tenth year? It is a singular fact that the men who played in 
this revival‘are all dead, but the women are still alive, one of them 
being the most famous actress of the English stage. 

The last revival of “The Tempest” on the London stage was at 
the Queen’s Theatre, Long Acre, in November, 1871. Most of Purcell 
and Arne’s music was retained, and, in addition, Sir Arthur Sullivan 
(then Mr. Arthur Sullivan) composed some graceful interludes. Mr. 
Ryder then appeared as Prospero, Mr. George Rignold was the 
Caliban, and Miss Kate Hodson the Ariel. 
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Art behind the Curtain. 


By WALTER GOODMAN. 


III. 
From Nature. 


S a general rule an artist’s interest in a strange sitter begins 
with the outline of the sitter’s features, and it ends when 
those features are framed and glazed. His social dealings similarly 
terminate with the finishing touches of the work of art, and, unless 
there is a something still discoverable after the picture is hung up, 
he and his subject part company, maybe never to meet again in 
this world, or in that undepicted country from whose bourn no 
portrait-painter returns. 

With regard to Sybil Newstead, her likeness being unanimously 
approved of after the amendments just effected, it was fair to pre- 
sume that I had seen the last of that lady. For all pictorial or other 
purposes I had done with that particular sitter, and that particular— 


‘that very particular—sitter had done with me. But, as will presently 


be perceived, my dealings with her were not yet ended. A com- 
panion picture, in the shape of a head and bust of Miss Mackester, 
was shortly required, and as the dark beauty “ never came out well 
in a photograph,” as she expressed it, and was of opinion—a candid 
one, of course—that a coloured production, with any pfetensions to 
artistic excellence and lasting fame, should be derived direct from 
nature, it was decided, after many professional objections on the 
partof Mr. Robbin, that the new portrait should, from first to last, 
be produced in the legitimate way, unassisted by a lock of hair and 
written particulars, and without the interposition of an enlarged 
photograph. It was furthermore agreed—also against my employer’s 
principles—that the numerous sittings should take place at the 
customer’s private dwelling ; and accordingly it was not long before 
I found myself once again in the comfortable parlour of the New- 
stead habitation, with the bold lady asa sitter and the bashful one 
as a chaperone. 
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Abigail Mackester was not less attractive as a subject than her 
sister had been. Her features—seen at their best in profile—were 
faultlessly regular save for the eyebrows, which were rather thick, 
uneven, and inclined to meet downwards at the nose. Her hair— 
of the sombre hue known to artists as blue-black—was plentiful, and 
it was worn mostly on the crown of the head, with a négligé, yet 
natural, fringe over the forehead, while her straight long lashes were 
of the same blue-black shade. Her eyes derived their intense dark- 
ness and expression chiefly from the distention of their pupils, 
which, when viewed at a certain distance, appeared completely to 
obliterate the reddish-brown iris which surrounded them. They 
were eyes which, while looking you fearlessly in the face, seemed to 
see you as well, to listen to you, and encourage the speaker to be 
candid, outspoken, and unreserved. 

Miss Mackester had, moreover, plenty to say for herself, and 
could converse freely upon any subject, either with or without invi- 
tation. She also so far understood the requirements of art as to 
respond readily to the art votary’s numerous demands, and, if 
necessary, permit him with his own fingers to assist Nature to 
right herself at such times as Nature had gone wrong. I was, there- 
fore, on the easiest of terms with the new sitter, and the new sitter 
was on the easiest of terms with me, and under these circumstances 
it will naturally be concluded that the lady was in all respects fault- 
less as a sitter, This was, however, far from being the case; for, 
as will presently be perceived, she was if anything more difficult 
to deal with than her sister had been. _ 

In art, as in everything else, there are occasions when silence is 
golden ; when, for pictorial purposes, the lips of a sitter must be 
perpetually closed, and the other features similarly kept in repose. 
Accordingly, it was often necessary to request the lady—politely, 
of course—that she would not talk quite so much, or that she would 


- remain immovable for a given period, and as Miss Mackester was 


naturally loquacious and of an active temperament, it was not easy 
for her to obey, except for a very short interval at a time. 

Then during the picture’s progress, and even at the most elemen- 
tary stage of it, the lady would frequently rise from her chair to 
inspect my handiwork and offer a suggestion or two, without con- 
sidering whether or not the production was in a condition for 
Critical observation. Or while in the act of sitting, she would 
endeavour to obtain a side glance of the painted thing, and con- 
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template it also from the back of the transparent canvas, with 
a view to ascertain which particular portion “the artist” was 
engaged upon. If it happened to be the.mouth, she would assume 
an expression which might or might not correspond with the 
picture ; if it happened to be the eyes, those features were similarly 
disposed to suit circumstances ; while, should the dress be the object 
of pending interest, its folds and adornments were “arranged” in a 
manner that were, more often than not, to their artistic disadvantage. 

All this was greatly embarrassing to the artist, and highly detzi- 
mental to his progress, and it was chiefly for this reason that one 
day, when the critical and talkative lady had been unusually talkative 
and critical, not to say fidgetty and officious, I gladly availed myself 
of a suggestion which fell most unexpectedly from the lips of the 
silent chaperone as she sat in an obscure corner of the apartment, 
where she could see without being herself observed. 

For what useful purpose my late sitter was there at all I could 
never rightly understand. It was certainly not on behalf of the bold 
sister, as that lady was quite able, as the saying goes, to take care 
of herself, and needed no guardianship. Nor was it because Miss 
Newstead contributed in any way towards the sitter’s entertainment 
and my own pictorial peace. Her presence there was, however, 
of the utmost service, inasmuch as she was now the indirect means 
of securing my sitter’s tranquillity and the consequent success of my 
handiwork. For it was precisely at this most critical stage of the 
picture’s progress that the shy sister suggested that a few more of 
my early experiences as a portrait-painter should be related, and 
finding that Miss Mackester was already acquainted with the story of 
the artist of the pavement, recorded in the last chapter, I yielded to 
her request that I would give both ladies the continuation or sequel 
of that hapless history. 

Resuming, then, the thread of my narrative in the exact place 
where it had left off, I began by saying that after the fearful dis 
covery by my father, the particulars of which my audience would 
remember, I became from that day forward a “marked” boy. But 
the vigilance exercised over my future conduct was not the only 
evidence of this. I was marked in a more painful way, and it may 
have been the painful recollections which remained long after the 
bodily injuries were healed that persuaded me to act in a manner 
not wholly without historic parallel, as I had heard or read of similar 
cases under similar circumstances. 
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_ “Yes, ladies,” I added, with something like a groan, “I made up 
my mind to run away from home.” 

As it was evident by the expression of my sitter’s features that the 
true story of an artist who had run away from his parental dwelling 
was not an uncongenial topic, I went on to describe in detail 
the particulars of my contemplated escapade. I was perfectly 
aware that this daring act was usually accomplished with a bundle 
and bare feet, and that such a mode of progression looked well in 
picture-books and upon the boards of a theatre; but happening 
just then to possess a brand-new knapsack of the latest pattern, and 
a pair or two of thick-soled, well-seasoned boots, the latter more 
respectable, and certainly more comfortable, way of leaving home 
was preferred. 

I was, moreover, the fortunate owner of no less a sum than 
fifteen shillings, which, though not a very large capital for any un- 
certain enterprise, still with my queer notions about humble 
beginnings in connection with the shop-sweeping theory, six half- 
crowns was quite a little fortune. Besides, I had hitherto lived 
with every want and luxury provided by other people, and, there- 
fore, could not quite appreciate the true value of money or know 
what it was to be without it. This last experience was, however, not 
long denied me. 

My first day’s pilgrimage was a weary one, the place where I 
halted being some twenty miles distant from the great Metropolis. 
Here I put up for the night at an inn, tavern, or public-house— 
it mattered little what they called it—and after a hearty meal in a 
lengthy chamber, which might have been a banqueting hall, a dining 
saloon or a coffee room, I betook myself to a scrupulously clean 
dormitory on the first floor, where I slept sounder than had ever 
been the case at the best of times at home. 

I awoke next morning at an earlier hour than was my habit, and 
then how bright, fresh, and cheerful everything appeared! What 
music in the distant murmur of village voices, and the low of 
countrified cattle! How sweet and still was the air—how sunny the 
scene—how green the trees and blue the sky! And what a delightful 
out-of-town sensation was everywhere experienced! It was the 
summer season too—the beginning of August—when Nature had 
done her best in the way of foliage, and looked new and clean. 
As these and similar surroundings were contemplated, I thought 
“Surely the song concerning home is not always to be relied upon.” 
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At any rate there was at the “‘ Dragon” home no hateful counting- 
house to rush off to after a hurried breakfast ; no perverse parent 
blindly to obey; nobody to be answerable to for returning late for 
dinner, or, later still, for supper. In fact, I was so well satisfied by 
my improved existence that I began seriously to consider whether, 
after all, home was not another word for cheerful spirits and a con- 
tented mind; and whether, under such circumstances, it was not 
possible to make one’s self at home anywhere? 

There were two drawbacks to this otherwise enviable condition. 
One was sore limbs and blistered feet—the result of over-exertion. 
The other was the “ Dragon” bill. In my anxiety to rest my weary 
limbs at the first hostelry encountered in the village, I had 
neglected to inquire what was the price of its accommodation for 
man and knapsack; and not till too late was it found that the place 
‘where I had fared so well was an expensive hotel, employed chiefly 
by the commercial traveller, and that the landlord, taking me for 
a-member of that community, had charged accordingly. The sum 
total of the dreadful document which was presented after an 
early dinner next day amounted to exactly ten shillings and six- 
pence, so that, after deducting from my original capital what was 
spent on the road the previous day, only half-a-crown was left 
to go on with. Was this slender sum ominous of approaching pros- 
perity, or would the cherished coin prove false to tradition ? 

- But after this dearly-purchased experience I resolved to practice 
for the future the most rigid economy, and my praiseworthy deter- 
mination was very greatly assisted by the knowledge that two 
shillings and sixpence was all my ready cash. A portion of this balance 
was expended in refreshment on the way to an obscurer village where 
my footsteps were next directed, and with the “Dragon” bill fresh 
in my memory, I put up at an establishment called a Temperance 
House, as it had a frugal sound, while its bed accommodation was 
publicly announced at sixpence a night; and finding that its 
habitués were in the habit of providing for themselves, I deposited 
my knapsack in a corner of the common parlour and went in quest 
of the ingredients of a substantial tea. 

At the tender age of sixteen—as I reminded my attentive hearers 
—a person is not expected to know much about housekeeping, 
while the difficulties of the situation are in no way diminished when 
his purchases are effected in the most unlikely markets. It was 
not till after much research and many humiliating exposures that I 
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discovered that tea, sugar, butter, eggs, and bread, in conjunction 
with soap, cheese, tobacco, crockery, and calico prints, were sold at 
a post-office. So to the local post-office I repaired, and here every- 
thing needful was obtained, except milk. This was dispensed at a 
neighbouring oil-shop. 

Now milk is not as easy to carry as grocery. You cannot wrap 
up milk in paper and stow it away in your pockets, and in my efforts 
to conceal from public view a jug, which the obliging oilman had 
lent me for the purpose, its spout, which was a broken one, got 
somehow so diverted that, on returning to the Temperance House, 
I became sensible of a feeling of cold moisture which originated 
somewhere behind my waistcoat-pocket and terminated in my left 
boot. 

This little incident, trifling though it may appear, had taught me 
a wholesome lesson, I said. It showed how unfit I was to begin at 
.the beginning after the manner of the shop-sweeping novice when 
at the very first attempt false pride stopped the way. For once the 
true meaning of the half-crown theory was appreciated, and I began 
now to believe that it might have been to my advantage if I had 
been born, like the typical hero, “ of poor, but honest parents.” A 
circumstance, however, presently transpired which more than con- 
firmed these impressions, 

The day’s marketing left sufficient in the way of food for a 
frugal breakfast early next morning, and, my funds being by this 
time reduced to a copper coin, that repast was improved by investing 
the whole amount in herrings. This last expenditure fully justified 
me in saying with every truth that I was without a single penny in 
the world, and being in debt for the night's lodging and for one or 
two trifles which the landlady had supplied, bankruptcy, which I had 
hitherto regarded as a distinction belonging only to great capitalists, 
now stared me in the face. 

How was this to be avoided ? What was to be done ? The obscure 
village where I had encamped did not seem likely to afford the means 
of earning an honest livelihood by Art, and as for shop sweeping it 
was more than doubtful whether that sanitary process was in much 
demand there, or whether in that place many shops, besides the local 
post-office, required the immediate attendance of an amateur 
scavenger. Besides, I was far too respectable and well-dressed for 
a beginner with the broom. 

To remain at the Temperance House and write home for supplies. 
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was also_out of .the question, first, because the landlady might not 
be disposed to trust me, and secondly, because I was disinclined to 
admit even to the dearest relative at home that my enterprise was 
already.a failure. . As. for my father, starvation itself would never 
induce me to beg of him even the paltry shilling with which prodigal 
sons are usually disinherited, though, to speak truly, twelve-pence at 
that critical moment would have been more than sufficient to satisfy 
my present creditors. 

. In a more populous district the contents of my knapsack might, 
perhaps, have been turned into money, as besides wearing apparel 
there were certain valuable articles of which I was in no immediate 
want. Among these was the portable writing-desk which my hearers 
would remember was the birthday gift of Uncle J, P. Stansfield 
Cranbrane, the author ; and the Manual of the Elements of Juris- 
prudence, similarly presented by Uncle Felix Hamilton, the 
advocate. Why such a volume had been selected above all others 
it was impossible to explain. Perhaps it was chosen as being the least 
heavy, as regards weight, of any book I possessed; perhaps the 
contemplation of its handsome cover was calculated to cheer my 
drooping spirits in moments of solitude ; or maybe, as I was never 
given to much reading at any time, it mattered very little what was 
the literary work that accompanied my wayside wanderings. But 
that the Manual would be of service to the law-abiding natives of 
that place seemed about as unlikely as that any of its primitive in- 
habitants should be in need of a case of mathematical instruments 
and a T square, both of which “ properties’? were also among my 
portables, 

I had often heard my relatives at home say that everything comes 
to him who knows how to wait. How far they themselves had 
profited by the wise adage was not very clear, inasmuch as the 
Cranbranes were more or less always in pecuniary difficulties; but 
with every belief in the time-honoured maxim, though without 
exactly understanding its applicability to existing circumstances, I 
waited. 

I waited in the common parlour where I had just breakfasted ; 
but, after a reasonable period of waiting, nothing came, except the 
Temperance House landlady, who respectfully informed me that it 
was usual at that frugal hostelry to pay by the night, and that, if I 
desired to sleep there again, accounts must be settled up to date. 
Judging by a certain air of expectancy which the good lady 
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assumed, it was evident that she, too, placed implicit reliance upon 
the wise maxim which I myself had vainly endeavoured to exemplify ; 
but as my pockets were, at the period of her waiting, completely 
empty, it seemed more likely than not that her own act of patience 
would go unrewarded. ; 

Among other proverbial sayings was one that tells us that when 
things are at their worst they oft-times take a turn for the better, 
and, as nothing could be worse than my present position, I con- 
cluded that a tide in my affairs would shortly put in an appearance: 
In place of this, however, a farmer or labouring man appeared at 
the door of the common parlour, and, after an awkward salutation, 
proceeded to inform me that the weather was warm and well 
adapted to the coming harvest. 

In what way this information was to affect my fortunes was not 
for the moment very apparent ; but as a discussion upon the pre- 
vailing temperature in connection with the approaching crops pro- 
mised to be a more congenial topic than the last listened to, I 
answered that it—meaning, of course, the weather—was certainly 
quite as warm as might have been expected at that tropical season 
of the year, and in that particular locality. Encouraged by this 
ready response, the honest son of the soil next demanded whether 
trade was good where I had come from, and learning from my 
reply that trade where I had come from was far more flourishing 
than I myself found it at the place I had come to, he was further 
emboldened to enquire what particular wares I might deal in ? 

As he was speaking the Temperance House landlady, with the 
belief, perhaps, that a private business transaction, favourable to her 
interests, was pending, considerately withdrew. When she was 
gone the farming-man advanced nearer the centre of the apart- 
ment, and after touching his head with his hand in compliment, as 
I supposed, to my genteel appearance, he said,— 

“You'll excuse me, young gen’lman, but ye see me and my old 
’ooman thinks as maybe you’ve got in that there pack (nodding and 
pointing to my knapsack as it stood in a corner of the sanded 7 
summat as ’ud come in ’andy for our little Geordie.” 

Who ' little Geordie might be—whether a quadruped, a farming 
implement, or a human being—was unimportant; but with the 
knowledge that the knapsack contained no article of commerce at 
all likely to suit little Geordie or his representative—unless one or 
the other was in want of a case of mathematical instruments, a’ T 
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square, or a Manual of Jurisprudence—I explained as lucidly as 
possible that the knapsack contained nothing either handy or other- 
wise that could be of the least service to the person or thing called 
Geordie. The answer, however, did not quite satisfy my applicant, 
as he presently said in more explicit terms than before— 

“Ye see, sir, it’s this way. Our little Geordie is nigh upon two 
year—come next Sunday—and me and my old ’ooman wants to 
give him summat pooty as ‘ud do for his ickle birthday. So if 
you've got in that there pack anythink as ’ud do for a child of that 
there age, why I don’t know as we shouldn’t mind droppin’ a little 
brass ;” and in evidence of the existence of the metal just referred 
to, his huge ropy hand touched his fustian fob. 

It was obvious from this that little Geordie was a baby boy, and 
it was also obvious that he was one of several babies, male and 
female, who lodged at that same hostelry, and had made night hideous 
by periodical shrieks and. intermittent lamentations. At least, such 
had been my painful experience the previous night. It was equally 
clear that the labouring man and his too-confiding mistress regarded 
me ‘as a travelling pedlar who dealt in toys, trinkets, and similar 
articles. It was, therefore, necessary to undeceive them at once, and 
I was about doing so when a strange thought suddenly flashed across 
my mind. 

“My good man,” I said, with something of a beating heart as the 
thought again occurred to me, “I have nothing that either you or 
your wife could possibly require for little Geordie ; but there is one 
thing I can do for your child. I can take his likeness.” 

The honest son of the soil retreated a few paces, as if I had pro- 
posed to take his child’s life and not his likeness. Then, with his 
sky-blue eyes opened to their widest limits, he exclaimed— 

“What! take our Geordie’s fortograph ? ” 

“TI am not a photographer,” I exclaimed, with as much self- 
possession as I could command at this, the most eventful moment 
of my professional career. “ My knapsack there contains only 
drawing materials—pencil, paper, coloured chalks, and so forth—but 
with these I can make a small picture which will resemble your 
child. And I can do it as cheap as any photograph. I can do it 
for—for a shilling.” 

“A shilling?” he repeated, with his fingers in his fob, as if to 
make quite sure of the existence there of such a sum. 
“Yes, a shilling,” I replied, with the secret hope that price was 
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no object, “and I will do it this very moment if you like, and in 
this very apartment.” 

He was off without another word, and i the time I had produced 
asheet of cartridge paper and a few coloured pencils, he had returned, 
in company with his “old ’ooman” (who was not at all old), and 
little Geordie (who was just as small as he was represented to be). 

Little Geordie by day was a far. more interesting child than I had 
found him at night, and with legs dangling from his mother’s lap, 
and bread and marmalade in his tiny fingers, he was, from a 
picturesque point, perfectly delightful. He was also sufficiently 
pacific as long as the bread and, marmalade lasted, and when this 
was gone, promises of more bread and marmalade, assisted by a 
few parental caresses, did much to render him submissive. When 
the sketch was finished, my patron was lavish in his praises, while he 
and his better-half examined it critically, and expressed their opinion 
in highly flattering terms. 

“If that ain’t our Geordie’s nosy-posey to a turn!” said the 
father. 

“And his mousy-pousey . ” suggested the mother. 

“ And his own ickle curly-wig ?” remarked her spouse. 

“ And his bit 0’ pinner—blue ribberns and all!” added the lady ; 
and when a few more such observations had been offered by these my 
earliest critics, the value of the production was counted out in silver 
and copper coins of the realm, while the production itself was borne 
off in triumph to show with pride to the landlady, and to all the other 
occupants of the Temperance House. 

After this my fame spread, and it was not long before I was 
waited on by the second floor baby, whom I had heard at a distance 
but never seen, and again by the infant who had been equally audible 
in the attic-room. My reputation then reached the ears of the 
neighbours, and in the course of that day I was visited by nearly 
evéry mother in the village, who,.with the conviction that “ babies ” 
was my speciality in art, brought them at all hours, as they might 
have done if I had been a public vaccinator who inoculated infants 
at so much a head. 

Not till darkness had long set in were my labours fairly ended, and 
it was then found that I had depicted since morning no less than ten 
babies all told, which, at the rate of a shilling per child, yielded the 
very respectable sum total of half a sovereign: I was so brimful of 
happiness at these my first professional earnings, that after thanking 
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Heaven, in my boyish way, for having helped me to such good 
fortune, I produced Uncle J. P. Stansfield’s writing desk and wrote a 
long descriptive letter to a sister named Lucy, who, though four 
years younger than myself, was my confidant and friend, and I 
posted it that very night at the family grocer’s. 

As the last words were pronounced, Miss Mackester, who had 
listened tranquilly to the story—which considerably assisted my 
_ pictorial endeavours—now said, addressing the chaperone who had 
also heard it— 

‘* Sibyl, my child, I’m quite sure the artist would work all the 
beiter if you didn’t look over him quite so much.” 

I turned for a moment in the direction of the shy sister, and 
observed for the first time that her chair was removed to a locality 
immediately behind my own. 

“Miss Newstead does not disturb me in the least,” was my 
simple reply ; “in fact, I scarcely knew she was sd near.” 

But the sitting for that day was ended. 
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Actors’ Sudden Deaths. 
By SIDNEY W. CLARKE. 


HOUGH many an actor has been seized with fatal illness 
either while playing his part on the stage or directly after 
quitting it, there are but few well-authenticated cases of death 
when actually upon the stage and in view of the audience. These 
cases, however, range over a long period, dating from the days 
when the dramas of ancient Greece and Rome were in their 
glory, to the melancholy occurrences of a few years ago. Wide 
as is the range in point of time, it is equalled in the numerous 
causes of these deaths—fire, accident, emotion, suppressed or 
sudden illness, and the hand of a fellow-actor, have been among 
the means of removing actors and actresses too suddenly from 
mortal ken. We may dismiss the two former without considera- 
tion as being incident to all professions or occupations, and as 
not having any special interest, and occupy ourselves with con- 
sidering only some of the more remarkable instances of death 
produced by the remaining causes. And, first, of those which 
may be stamped as murder or manslaughter. 

It was a custom in ancient Rome to choose from among the 
criminals condemned to death the most likely men, and employ 
them to represent such characters as were to be killed in those 
great public tragedies in which even the Emperors took part. 
These ill-fated men were really slain on the stage, and thus, says 
the old writer, to whom we are indebted for the information, 
were tragedies naturally acted. Julius Czsar was one of the 
Emperors who exhibited his skill, or want of it, as an actor, and 
he is credited with the introduction of an unrehearsed and 
sanguinary effect. Once, when acting as Hercules, he was so 
overcome by the passion of the part, that instead of merely 
appearing to kill one of the other actors in the course of the 
tragedy, “‘he slew him dead at his feet, and after swoong hig 


terg quaterg about his head.” 
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A horrible scene was witnessed in Sweden during the perform- 
ance of a religious drama, “‘ The Passion of Our Saviour,” in the 
year 1513. One of the actors had to pierce the side of the person 
oa the Cross in the Crucifixion scene; in his enthusiasm he 
plunged his lance into him and killed him. The dead man fell 
from the Cross upon the impersonator of the Virgin Mary, who 
was fatally injured. King John II., who was present, was so 
enraged at the occurrence, that he drew his sword, and slew the 
terror-stricken cause of it; whereupon, the audience, furious at 
the loss of their favourite actor, wound up this cycle of horrors by 
striking off their sovereign’s head. 

To come to the present century. About the year 1814, a con- 
juror was performing at Dublin, one of his tricks being to catcha 
ball, fired from a pistol, between his teeth. A gentleman from 
among the audience was selected to fire the pistol; through some 
mistake, he was given the wrong one, and when he fired, a bullet 
crashed into the brain of the unfortunate juggler, who, needless 
to say, fell dead on the spot. In 1820, during a performance at 
Arnstadt, a young woman, Madame Linsky, was fired at by six 
soldiers, who had been instructed to bite off the bullet, when 
biting the cartridge. One of them did not do so, and as the 
smoke of the volley cleared away, the human target sank to the 
floor, exclaiming ‘‘ Dear husband, I am shot!” At Milan, 
an actor was playing in “Antigone,” and had to apparently 
turn his sword from his father’s breast to stab himself, which he 
did so effectually that he fell on the stage, covered with blood 
from what proved to bea fatal wound. The celebrated comedian, 
Buckstone, records a terrible affair that happened at the Mobile 
(U. S.) Theatre when he acted there. A Mr. Ewing and a Miss 
Hamblin were members’of the company, and after the first act of 
the farce, ‘‘ My Old Woman,” the latter followed the former into 
the dressing-room, and stabbed him. A curious fact in connec- 
tion with this tragedy was that the jury acquitted the actress, on 
the ground that Mr. Ewing might have died from heart disease 
if he had not been stabbed. On March, 7, 1876, Miss 
Mabel Hall, an actress at the Theatre Comique, St. Louis, was 
shot by a man whose attentions she had rejected, and who after- 
wards committed suicide. During a play at a Chinese theatre in 
California two actors, armed with knives, had a fierce combat on 
the stage, amid loud shouts of approbation from the audience. 
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At last one of the combatants fell back on to the stage, with a 
stream of blood flowing from his breast. The fight had been a 
real one, the two having quarrelled about one of the actresses. 

In treating of those deaths on the stage caused by emotion, 
excitement, or sudden illness, we shall not have to look beyond 
the theatres of our own country in order to find an abundance of 
curious cases. The deaths from one or other of these causes, or a 
combination of them, have been many, and in some few instances 
they receive additional interest, apart from their tragic nature, 
from the fact that the last words of his part uttered by the actor 
when the last call came, had some significant reference to the 
uncertainty of life. Betterton, one of the first of our great 
actors, considered by the gossiping Secretary of the Admiralty to 
be ‘“‘the best actor in the world,” may almost be said to have 
died on the stage, although his death did not actually take place 
in thetheatre. For more than fifty years he had been the delight 
and the pride of metropolitan playgoers, the friend of Sovereigns, 
agood man, and a grand actor, his method being somewhat akin 
to that which was a century later to be recognised as the style of 
the Kemble school. Betterton was 75 years of age when he made 
his last appearance on the stage of Vanbrugh’s Theatre in the 
Haymarket, on Tuesday, April 25, 1710, as Melantius, in 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s drama, ‘‘ The Maid’s Tragedy.” He 
was at the time suffering tortures from an attack of gout, yet 
excited, no doubt by the applause of an immense audience, which 
rose to greet him on his first entrance, he succeeded in fighting 
the pain, and acted with even more than his usual vigour and 
effect. But when the curtain fell he broke down, and had to be 
carried to his dressing-room. He never rallied, and three days 
afterwards he was dead. His remains founda resting-place in the 
quiet cloister of Westminster Abbey. Steele made the funeral 
the text upon which to hang one of the finest essays in the 
Tatler. 


The first instance on record of death actually upon the stage 
occurs in 1735, when an actor named William Bond, having un- 
successfully attempted to get his friend, Aaron Hill’s translation 
of Voltaire’s “‘ Zaire” acted at Drury Lane or Covent Garden, 
resolved to give a performance of the tragedy privately in a 
concert-room in York Buildings. The play took place, Bond 
himself representing Lusignan, a part that was afterwards under- 
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taken by both Garrick and Barry, not to mention a host of lesser 
actors. Nothing was omitted that could assist the success of the 
performance, which was given before a numerous and enthusiastic 
audience. By his acting asthe old Christian, Bond gained great 
applause; it was considered wonderful. He so far identified 
himself with the passion of the part that, in the second act, on 
discovering his long-lost children he fainted away. The audience, 
thinking this to be only a piece of superb acting, redoubled their 
applause, and the house rang with cries of approval. As he 
remained in that state for what seemed to be a longer time than 
was necessary, both players and spectators grew uneasy. The 
Nerestan and Chatillon of the play raised him from the floor and 
placed himin achair. He recovered a little, extended his arms to 
embrace his newly-found children, and with difficulty uttered the 
next lines of his part :— 

‘‘“My son! My daughter! Lost in embracing you, I would 
now die, lest this should prove a dream,” raised his eyes to 
heaven, and died without a struggle. 

Charming Peg Woffington, like Betterton, received her death 
summons while engaged in her professional duties, though she 
lingered, a helpless paralytic, for three years before her final exit 
from this earthly stage. It was on the 3rd of May, 1757, that 
she was struck by paralysis whilst playing Rosalind in “ As You 
Like It” (a part she had for ten years held almost without a 
rival) at Covent Garden Theatre. Tate Wilkinson, then a hanger- 
on at the theatres, was an eye-witness of the sad termination to 
the popular Peggy’s dramatic career, and he has left us a graphic 
account of it. She went through the first four acts of the play 
in her usual vivacious manner, but in the fifth complained of 
illness. A sense of approaching trouble and a feeling of faintness 
came over her as she made the rapid change from her male dis- 
guise to the bridal garb of the last scene. However, she 
managed to dress, and returned to the stage to finish her part, 
appearing to the audience as charming and sprightly as ever. 
When in the epilogue she got to “If I were among you, I would 
kiss as many as had beards that pleased me,” her voice broke, 
she faltered, endeavoured to groan, but could not, then, ina voice 
of terror, screamed ‘‘O God! O God!” as she tottered towards 
the stage door. There she was caught in the arms of sympa- 
thising comrades, who carried her gently from the stage she had 
adorned so well, and to which she was never to return. 
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Eighteen months later, Joseph Peterson, one of the Norwich 
company of actors, died on the stage. He was a comedian of con- 
siderableability, having onceappeared at Drury Lane,and was besides 
the author of an opera performed at York, entitled ‘‘ The Raree 
Show.” In the month of October, 1758, he was playing 
the part of Duke Vicentio in ‘“‘ Measure for Measure,” which we 
are told he did in a masterly style, to the Claudio of John Moody. 
All went well until the commencement of the third act, when the 
Duke, disguised as a Friar, enters the prison cell in which Claudio is 
confined, and endeavours to prepare him for his impending execu- 
tion. Peterson had no sooner spoken the lines, 

‘* Reason thus with life : — 
If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 
That none but fools would keep : a breath thou art,” 


than he fell into Moody’s arms, and died almost instantly. This 
is, perhaps, the most curious case that the stage has fo offer of death 
following close upon the delivery of some sentimentin dispraise 
of life. Peterson was interred in Bury St. Edmunds, and on his 
tombstone are engraved the last words he uttered. Moody seems 
to have been fated to be present at sudden deaths, for in 1776, 
while he was looking on at a rehearsal at the Plymouth Theatre 
in company with the lovely, fascinating, and virtuous Mrs. Jeffer- 
son, the lady in the midst of a hearty laugh caused by some comic 
business on the stage, was taken ill and would have fallen to the 
ground if Moody had not caught and supported her in his arms, 
where she expired. 

In 1777, the satirical Samuel Foote was, like Mistress Woffing- 
ton, seized with paralysis while on the stage, and in July, 1784, 
West Diggs was also thus seized on the Dublin stage while 
rehearsing Pierre to the Belvidera of Mrs. Siddons. He was 
removed from the theatre, and never acted again. In the Sep- 
tember of the same year Miss Maria Linley died at Bath 
while singing ‘‘ I know that my Redeemer liveth.” On 
November 20, 1794, one of Garrick’s old actors, Robert Baddeley, 
the founder of the “‘ Twelfth Night ” feast at Old Drury, and the 
original Moses in “‘ The School for Scandal,” was taken ill while 
dressing for a performance of that part at the National Theatre, 
and shortly after died, aged sixty-one. In 1799, an actor named 
Chickingham burst a blood vessel while playing Osman in “‘ The 
Castle Spectre.” 
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The tragic death of John Palmer—* Plausible Jack” as he was 
familiarly called—is now a well-known legend of the theatre. He 
was one of our best light comedians, and the original Joseph 
Surface ; indeed, it has been said-that the part was written for 
him as well as in a great measure from him. He was fulfilling a 
provincial engagement, at Liverpool, in the summer of 1798. 
“‘ The Stranger ” was being prepared for performance with Palmer 
as the melancholy and misanthropic hero—rather a strange choice 
for a comedian. On the morning of the day fixed for its produc- 
tion, Palmer received intelligence of the death of his second son, a 
youth of much promise, to whom he was greatly attached. Owing 
to the father’s natural grief and distress the play was postponed 
for atime. On its subsequent performance his success was so 
great that a second representation was called for; this took place 
on August 2, 1798, and during it Palmer, according to a 
centemporary account, “‘fell a sacrifice to the poignancy of his 
own feelings, and the audience were doomed to witness a 
catastrophe which was truly melancholy.” There has been a good 
deal of doubt as to the precise place in the play at which the tragic 
occurrence happened. In the account which was at first accepted 
it was stated to have been in the fourth act, when Baron Steinfort 
discovers the unknown recluse to be his old friend, Count Wald- 
bourg, and learns from him the reasons for his misanthropy and 
seclusion. Palmer, it was said, had just uttered the words, 
“‘ There is another and a better world,” when he fell lifeless on the 
stage. The coincidence was at once seized upon by all who con- 
sidered the theatre to be hot-bed of sin and vice, and no doubt 
Palmer’s sudden end served to point many a moral and adorn 
many a tale of retributive judgment. The pamphets published 
and the sermons preached on this subject lose much of their force 
when it is shown that the event took place at quite a different 
passage. The sentence, “ There is another and a better world,” 
really occurs in the first scene of the second act, while it is not 
until the fourth act that Steinfort discovers his friend. The truth 
of the matter seems to be that the fourth act had been reached, 
that Palmer, who was very unwell at the time, had replied to 
Steinfort’s question as to the whereabouts of his children, but 
when he was asked, “But why did you not keep your children 
with you? They would have amused you in many a dreary hour,” 
the recollection of his own recent loss was too much for him; he 
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turned and tottered, and then fell on the stage, dying in a few 
moments. The audience, who supposed that the fall was nothing 
more than an elaboration of the part, were surprised to see him 
carried off the stage by his fellow actors, but soon the awful truth 
dawned upon them. Mr. Aickin, the manager, tried in vain to 
announce the sad tidings; his feelings would not allow him to 
utter the words. At last Incledon mustered sufficient resolution 
to tell what had happened, and the theatre was slowly and silently 
cleared. The medical men who were called in gave it as their 
opinion that the dead actor had died of a broken heart, caused by 
his domestic affliction. 

One of the chief actors on the York circuit, in the time of Tate 
Wilkinson, was a veteran player named Cummins, who, owing to 
his great popularity, retained in his old age all the leading parts 
he had held when a younger man. It is recorded of him that he 
played as the volatile and sparkling Charles Surface when sixty 
years old. There can be no doubt that he was a powerful actor, 
and he obtained much prajse for his representations of Hamlet 
and like characters. Once, at the conclusion of his performance 
of Charles I., a young girl in the boxes dropped down dead from 
agitation brought on by his picture of the sorrows of the unhappy 
monarch. On June 20, 1817, the company was perform- 
ing at the Leeds theatre. The play was “ Jane Shore,” with 
Cummins as Dumont, the heroine’s unrecognised husband. The 
tragedy went on as usual nearly to the end, but as Dumont, or 
Shore as he had then become, was speaking his last lines : 


“ Be witness for me, ye celestial host, 

Such mercy and such pardon my soul 

Accords to thee, and begs of Heaven to show thee, 
May such befall me at my latest hour, 

And make my portion bless’d or curs’d for ever!” 


he suddenly staggered and dropped dead upon the stage. As in 
the case of Bond, the audience took this to be a part of the acting 
and loudly applauded. The actor was afterwards proved to have 
suffered from heart disease, and this, aggravated by the 
excitement of the scene, was most probably the cause of death. 
The death of Edmund Kean is so closely connected with the 
subject of this article, that the circumstances attending it may 
well be retold. It was at Covent Garden Theatre, on March 25, 
1833, that Kean and his son Charles played together on a 
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London stage for the first and last time. The play was “ Othello.” 
Othello, Mr. Kean; Iago, Mr. Charles Kean. Worn out by ill- 
ness, Kean struggled through his part until he came to the 
touching “ Farewell” speech. He spoke the curiously prophetic 
words “ Othello’s occupation’s gone!” and then his strength 
failedhim. He sank upon his son’s shoulder, and whispered, “ I 
am dying—speak to them forme!” Then the curtain fell for 
ever on one of the greatest geniuses of the British stage, for in 
three weeks he died. 

The gifted Mrs. Glover died in 1850 on the very night of her 
benefit. Harley, the comedian, was playing Bottom when he was 
seized by paralysis and died in a few hours, his last words 
being “I have an exposition of sleep come upon me.” 
Fulham, Bland, Rogers, Jordans, Drummond, and George Honey 
were all seized with fatal illness, either when on the stage, 
or shortly after quitting it. In America the play ‘‘ Marked for 
Life,” was being performed at the Holliday Street Theatre, 
Baltimore, on December 15, 1875. One of the actresses, 
Grace Marco, had to read a letter in the course of her part ; while 
doing so she had an attack of heart disease, and died immediately. 
At the same theatre, a year later, Mr. John Ferris had to be 
carried off the stage, and died ina few minutes. His last words 
were, ‘‘ What’s the matter? Can this be death?” 
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Actress and Amateur. 


A STORY FOR RECITATION. 


HAVE often promised to tell you of the circumstances which 
attended my first appearance in London. Never shall I forget 
that night. I was at the time a provincial actress, a sort of utility, 
filling the smallest parts, and the understudy of the leading lady. Very 
young, without a relation or friend in the world, striving to earn an 
honest livelihood, I confess"that thoughts of ambition lurked in my 
mind ; but how hopeless it all seemed. One day some amateurs 
came down to act for a charity, one of the ladies met with an accident 
on the journey, so they weré compelled to apply to the theatre to 
see if one of us could undertake her part ata moment’s notice, I 
had studied this character, and I obtained the manager’s “ kind 
permission ” to proffer my services, which were gladly accepted. I 
seemed to make a favourable impression, and one of the amateurs, 
Mr. Rashleigh, was especially complimentary, and offered to get me 
a London engagement. 

“The manager of the Highness Theatre is my friend,” he said, 
“ Awfully jolly fellow, you know, sure to approve of you if I do. 
Leave it all to me ; consider the thing done.” 

For a moment I was silent. Those words could not be spoken in 
earnest to a poor little nobody like me. ; 

“Don’t you like the idea, Miss Dalton ?” 

“If you are not jesting, Mr. Rashleigh, I know not how to thank 
you enough.” 

“Don’t thank me at all, give me your address, that’s much more 
to the purpose, and I’ll report progress.” 

For several days after this, I went about like one inadream. My 
term of engagement was just concluded, and I refused to renew it, 
but no letter came. Then a chilling fear seized.me, Mr. Rashleigh 
must have deceived me with a cruel joke, and I, poor fool, had 
offended our manager, who would not take me on again, I 
was almost heartbroken when I received this short note from Mr. 
Rashleigh : 

“He will give you a trial if youcome up to Lo. nat-once. I 
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have taken rooms for you, as there is no t'me to lose.” Then 
followed some directions as to the train I was to take. 

How I had longed for this chance, and now that it was offered to 
me, with it came the fear that I was actirg imprudently and most 
unwisely. But the boldness of inexperience, coupled with ambition, 
got the upper hand of prudence, and I started for London full of 
hopeful excitement. Mr. Rashleigh met me at the station, and- we _ 
drove at once to the rooms he had taken forme. They were neat 
and cheap, and he readily accepted my thanks for all his trouble, 
but very reluctantly allowed me to reimburse him what little money 
had advanced. Then he related how things stood for me at the . 
Highness Theatre. The stage-manager, Mr. Herbert Crowning, was 
going to take his benefit in a month, as Master Walter in “The 
Hunchback.” Margaret Crowning, his daughter, was to make her 
début as Helen, and I was cast for Julia. The lessee and manager 
would look upon this as my trial, and, according to the public 
verdict, give me an engagement or not. 

Whatever I may think of the play now, I was then quite enthu- 
siastic about the character of Julia, which I had loved and studied 
in secret, since the one bright evening in my life when I had seen 
Adelaide Neilson in the part. I tried to express my gratitude to 
Mr. Rashleigh for this great chance he was giving me, but he stopped 
me. 

“Never mind that now,” he said, “some day I will tell you how 
to thank me.” 

Next day he introduced me to the manager and to Mr. 
Herbert Crowning. Then I began work in earnest. Almost 
every day as I left the theatre after rehearsal I used to find Mr. 
Rashleigh waiting for me, and he would escort me to the door. 
I did not much like this, but he was so kind that I dare not 
refuse his company for fear of offending him. Next, he repeatedly 
sent me flowers; in vain I triedto stop him. At last, when I had 
been over three weeks in town, a handsome bracelet came with 
my morning bouquet. When Mr. Rashleigh called later on, I 
returned it, saying— 

** Ten years hence, if I attain the height of my ambition, I may 
accept it as a tribute to talent. Now Iam only a poor girl, full 
of gratitude for all your kindness, but who cannot accept your rich 
gift.” 

Then came the outburst. He vowed that he loved me passion- 
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ately, had done so from the first instant he saw me, and begged 
me to return his love. My heart sank within me as I 
answered, ‘‘I am sovery very grateful to you, Mr. Rashleigh, and 
so sorry, but I cannot love you as you wish.” 

“Nellie, you can best show your gratitude by making me the 
happiest man in the world.” 

“‘ Indeed, I wish I could, but I can only give you my warmest 
friendship, and I am so very young to marry.” 

“* Marry !—why should you?” 

‘What do you mean?” 

“That we are both too young to take so serious a step; but 
surely, my darling, this need not prevent my loving you, and 
your loving me; you are alone in the world, and who will blame 
you?” 

With the impetuosity of youth, I flung the door open. ‘“ How 
dare you insult me? Go, and never let me see you again.” 

His eyes seemed suddenly to get several shades darker. 

“‘ Take care, Nellie, I am very fond of you, but if you make me 
your enemy, you will repent it; a word of mine could ruin your 
prospects with the manager.” 

Very young people are always hard; a soft word of entreaty 
might have changed his purpose, but I was mad, I stung him to 
the quick and wounded his pride by my bitter remarks. He rose 
trembling with rage, and as he stood in the door with set teeth 
and flashing eyes, he hissed out the words : 

“‘T will not speak to the manager, but remember, you are only 
to get your engagement if you prove a success. I shall not 
interfere until the night of the performance, to give you a chance 
of calling me back, but if you do not, I’ll have you hissed off the 
stage.” With this he left me. I never doubted but that he would 
carry out his threat; he was too terribly in earnest. I worked 
and studied my best; whatever he and his friends might do to 
bring about my fall, surely some honest critic would say a good 
word for me. 

On the morning before the performance, Mr. Herbert Crowning 
called. “I, want you to come to the theatre an hour before 
rehearsal,” he said, “‘ my daughter has given up the part of Helen 
to a new pupil of mine, an amateur who wants to try the stage. 
Margaret is quite content to put off her début, and this amateur is 
clever enough for you not to be nervous about this change, but 
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she would like to go through your scenes together, before the last 
rehearsal.” 

At first, this news quite upset me. I liked Margaret, and with 
the fear of to-morrow, it seemed hard to have to act with a perfect 
stranger. But as soon as I saw her, the feeling passed away. 
She was a tall girl, with a kind smile and honest eyes, several 
years my senior. She took my hand and said: 

“‘ I hope, my dear, you will teach me how to contribute to your 
success.” 

A strange feeling of security crept over me as she spoke, and 
hardly knowing that I did so, I put up my face and kissed her. 

At last came the night which was to decide my career. Julia 
does not appear until the second scene. I stood at the wing 
watching, and saw Mr. Rashleigh ina stage box with some friends ; 
he was laughing loudly, and continually nodding to different parts 
of the house; he had evidently mustered all his friends. In the 
second scene Julia and Helen come on together; as we walked 
side by side facing his box, I saw him start and turn deathly 
pale. At the same moment I felt her strong and gentle clasp 
about my waist, and saw her deep brown eyes steadily fixed on 
him. He appeared petrified, then whispered hurriedly to his 
friends, who left the box and were seen in different parts of the 
house ; a murmur seemed to pass amongst the audience, then all 
was silent. 

As the play proceeded, repeated marks of approbation came from 
the spectators, and inspired me with new strength. At the end of 
the fourth act, after the scene with Clifford, a long and continued 
burst of applause called me before the curtain; the day was won, 
and when all was over the manager said to me, “‘ That recall has 
signed your engagement, Miss Dalton.” I turned to my unknown 
friend, but she had disappeared. 

Next morning a letter came to me from Mr. Rashleigh, a most 
humble and penitent epistle ; he did not ask for forgiveness, but 
he could not rest until he had expressed his sense of shame for his 
disgraceful behaviour. Then followed a P.S. in a different hand, 
** Will not Julia forgive ‘my brother forthe sake of Helen?” I 
understood it all then, and blessed my guardian angel. May 
Rashleigh explained to me some days after how she overheard her 
brother planning with a friend to mar my success; that. she had 
learned from her instructor, Herbert Crowning, my antecedents, 
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made the exchange with Margaret, and appeared as Helen. As 
she had expected, her presence on the stage shamed her brother 
and saved me. 


Many years have passed since then; I am now the successful 
manageress of a London theatre. Mr. Rashleigh went to India 
shortly after the eventful night, and I have never seen him since. 
As for Helen and Julia, for we have kept those names ever since, 
our friendship only grows stronger with time. And once a year, 
for my benefit, the amateur steps on to the stage again to give the 
actress her loving support. 

MARIE DE MENSIAUX. 


~* Sete 


The Parting Hour. 
A SONG. 


To-night the dew will kiss the rose, 
The song-bird shelter in the tree, 
The silent stream that lonely flows 
Will find its refuge in the sea! 
There’s not a bud, or leaf, or flow’r 
Alone to-night will sink to sleep. 
Only for us the parting hour, 
Your eyes and mine alone will weep. 
Was ever weary hour like this! 
Heart! oh! my heart! 
And must we part. 
How can we part like this? 


To-night the rose will fold the dew 
Distill’d upon her scented breast, 
The lost one’s sleeping ’neath the yew, 
They are at peace—they are at rest. 
There’s not a life in pain, or heart 
To-night that will not dream—and yet 
We two alone must part, must part, 
We two must wander and forget. 
Without one whisper or a kiss ! 
My heart! My heart ! 
How can we part. 
How can we part like this! 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


The season is over at last, to the relief of musical impresarii, for 
whom it has been heavily fraught with deceptions and disappoint- q 
ments; of critics, bodily and mentally exhausted with their desperate 
endeavours to attend three operatic performances and a dozen con- 
certs daily and nightly throughout the hottest month London has 
experienced for many a year ; and, finally, of society in general, which , “ 
has been egged on by the Jubilee celebrations into spending a great 
deal more money than it could afford, and has been bustled about to 
boot in a feverish and, on the whole, unsatisfactory manner. Landed 
property is just now unusually unremunerative ; trade has been bad for 
ever so long, and shows no signs of proximate improvement; enterprises 
ofall sorts have hung firethroughout the spring and summer, particularly 
those connected with the entertainment of the public; the fashion- 
able dinner-hour has exercised its usual baneful influence upon opera 
and evening concerts, only a little more so; a few theatres have done 
good business, whilst others have been disastrously unsuccessful in 
attracting audiences, and two or three have been compelled to 
close their doors; of three operatic ventures one has come to utter 
grief, and the other two will have apparently inflicted pecuniary losses 
on their valiant and persevering promoters. In short, the Jubilee 
season, of which so much was expected by the artistic professions 
and trades in this metropolis, has proved little short of a calamity to 
the majority of those who, only a few months ago, looked forward to 
it with joyful hope, and will be for years to come—to concert-givers 
in particular—a fruitful source of mournful retrospection. 











The second and final collapse of Colonel Mapleson’s impresa at Her 
Majesty’s on the gth ult., though not altogether unexpected by a 
small number of exceptionally well-informed persons, was startlingly 
sudden and painfully complete. Its immediate precipitation is 
incorrectly ascribed to Adelina Patti. As a matter of fact, she had 
personally no more to do with it than General Boulanger or Mr. 
Spurgeon. As far as her professional feats, during her sojourn in this 
country, were concerned, Madame Nicolini was, and still is, leased 
to Mr. Henry Abbey, who sub-let her to Colonel Mapleson on such 
terms as that gentleman thought fit to agree to—terms, be it 
remarked, securing to the lessor of the great prima donna a commis- 

. sion of nearly twenty-five per cent. on the gross amount of her fee for 

,each performance.: This arrangement, under which it was proposed 
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that Madame Nicolini should appear four times at Her Majesty’s, 
was carried out once, and drew together the most fashionable paying 
audience that has filled a London opera house for many a day. 
When the time came for its second fulfilment, difficulties arose which 
practically put an end toit. To whom those difficulties are to be 
correctly ascribed it is not my province to state. On the one part 
they are attributed to Colonel Mapleson’s inability to fulfil certain 
stipulations by which he stood legally bound; on the other, to Mr. 
Abbey’s refusal to make a temporary concession which, had it been 
granted, would have enabled the lessee of Her Majesty’s to execute 
the letter of his bond, except in one relatively unimportant respect, 
involving a few hours’ delay. The situation thus created will, as I 
am assured, give rise to litigation, the outcome of which I, for one, 
am content to await without expressing any opinion on the case of 
either party to the impending suit. But I fail to see how, in common 
justice, Adelina Patti can be held accountable for the mishap which 
has befallen Colonel Mapleson, and which, it should be remembered, 
diminishes her professional earnings for the present year by the no 
means insignificant sum of £1,500. She was under strict contract to 
Mr. Abbey; Mr. Abbey forbade her to sing on the occasicn referred 
to; had she disregarded his prohibition she would have incurred a 
heavy pecuniary penalty ; it is, therefore, obvious that she had no 
choice in the matter, and must be absolved from any responsibility 
with respect to what actually took place. 


‘“‘ Royal Italian Opera” at Drury Lane, under Mr. Harris’s liberal 
and intelligent management, has scored several great artistic suc- 
cesses during the past month. Miss Arnoldson, the young Swedish 
prima donna, who appeared in the genial parts of Rosina and Zerlina, 
fulfilled the expectations that were based upon her Moscow 
reputation, and drew large audiences to the National Theatre, 
despite the oppressive heat of the weather. She is that rare com- 
bination of attractions—a charming singer and a beautiful girl, 
unconventional in manner and graceful in motion, with a sweet 
soprano voice, flexible and well-trained, a correct ear, and a strong 
sense of dramatic propriety. By bringing this delightful songstress 
out at the “‘ psychological moment,” Mr. Harris fully atoned for the 
error he had previously committed in engaging Frau Kupfer-Berger 
to torture the ears of his clients. Subsequently, by his splendid 
productions of Don Juan” and “ The Huguenots ”—in the latter 
case especially—such a mise en scéne and cast have not been seen and 
heard in this country since the palmy days of Covent Garden, when 
Giulia Grisi and Mario di Candia were in the zenith of their 
greatness—he placed the musical public under great obligations to 
him. Europe nowadays may be ransacked in vain for such another 
quatuor as the brothers Reszke; Maurel and Foli in the respective 
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parts of Raoul, St.. Bris, Nevers, and Marcel—for a more 
sympathetic Marguerite of Navarre than Marie Engle, whose 
admirable vocalisation was one of the events of the evening—or for 
a better singing Valentine than Madame Nordica. The opera, too, 
from first to'last, was magnificently set and mounted; the choruses 
were superbly‘ sung; the orchestra was unexceptionable. What 
wonder, then, that the audience was aroused to real enthusiasm, or 
that the recalls:were frequent and imperative? As to “ Don Juan,” 
the most-salient feature in its performance was M. Maurel’s masterly 
impersonation of the licentious Sevillian cavalier, an absolute chef 
@euvre of ‘acting. -Even the charm of Sigrid Arnoldson’s Zerlina 
was ‘thrown into ‘the shade by the fascination of the debonnaiy Don, 
upon whom the interest of the whole house was centred throughout 
the representation. Amongst the noctes ambrosiane at the ‘ Lane”’ 
must be’ reckoned those on which Madame Minnie Hauk renewed her 
many former triumphs as-the most dramatic and wayward of 
Carmens, and those devoted to performances of ‘‘ Faust ” which have 
never yet been equalled on the stage of any London Opera-house. 
The Walpurgis Night revels, in the form of an episodical ballet, 
beautifully dressed and danced, constituted an additional attraction 
to that offered by the intrinsic merits of the unrivalled cast. 


Observant of an old Covent Garden tradition, Signor Lago pro- 
duced his chief novelty during the last week of his operatic season. 
it may be said to have achieved a succés d’estime ;- but it will never be 
popular in London, nor anywhere out of Russia, by reason of its 
overpowering dulness. The story lacks dramatic interest, and is 
therefore tiresome ; tedious mediocrity is the prevalent characteristic 
of the music. ‘ Life for the Czar” may possibly thrill patriotic 
Muscovites to the marrow; it leaves dispassionate Anglo-Saxons 
calm, not to say bored. Glinka was a musician of the Donizetti 
school, but forlorn of the originality and expressiveness with which 
the genial composer of “ Lucia” was so richly endowed. A great 
deal of learning and even of constructive ability is displayed in his 
writing for the voices and instruments alike; but the work, pains- 
taking and well put together as it unquestionably is, sins by its 
prevalent sombreness, never once lightened up by a flash of true 
genius. The opening chorus—a prayer ending in a fugue—was 
redemanded by the audience, as was the last movement of an in- 
ordinately long soprano solo excellently rendered by Madame 
Albani; but public interest and sympathy died away as the opera 
“progressed, and there really was so little to keep it alive that the 
patience with which well nigh all present sat out the performance, 
in atemperature of between 80 deg. and go deg., was little short of 
marvellous. I deem it unlikely that “La Vita per lo Czar’ will be 
heard next season in this metropolis. 
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The concert-season, which had “ come in like a lion” in the month 
associated with that popular saw, ‘‘ went out like a lamb” towards 
the middle of July, having proved unusually unremunerative to the 
musical profession, except in the cases of a few of society’s 
‘‘inamovibles” favourites, who sell their tickets by private contract 
to the upper ten, and whose hired halls are places of rendezvous for 
the members of fashionable céteries. The Richter cyklus came toa clése 
on July 4 with a heavy programme, Bach and Beethoven, brilliantly 
opened, however, by an inimitable performance of the Tannhiuser 
overture. Though the atmosphere was one eminently favourable to 
the growth of rare orchids, St. James’s Hall was crowded with per- 
spiring dilettanti—more so than on previous occasions, when Dr. 
Hans had offered far more attractive entertainments to his especial 
clienttle. On the whole, I believe that the cyklus paid its way, and it 
is a comfort to think that since Mr. Vert has taken the great con- 
ductor’s enterprise in hand, Richter himself has been relieved from 
all pecuniary responsibility and anxiety. Little Hofmann gave two 
farewell P.F. Recitals early in the month, and thronged Prince’s 
Hall on both occasions. His last appearance was attended by 
unusual phenomena—the walls of the room lined with triple rows of 
standing listeners, and hundreds of applicants for places, money in 
hand, turned from the doors for lack of room. The oftener I hear 
this wonderful child play, the firmer becomes my conviction that 
before the end of this century he will be universally acknowledged as 
the most remarkable musician in Europe. Not only is he an 
executant genius, not only does he compose with surprising cleverness, 
but he is gifted with originality of thought and aptness of judgment 
to an extent that marks him unmistakably as one of the intellectual 
elect. I have had much talk with him on matters musical, at one 
time and another, and have been stricken with amazement and 
admiration, over and over again, by the keenness of his perception 
and justness of his criticisms. He thinks before he speaks, and what 
he says is always worth listening to. His quaint sententiousness is 
manifestly the outcome of absolute self-reliance, and, if I may say so, 
of a serious turn of mind unusual in a boy of his tender age. He is 
tremendously in earnest about music, avant tout ; then, about his own 
playing ; next to that, about the playing of other artistes. Sochary is 
he of unqualified praise that, when he accords it in a few piquant 
words, he impresses one with the conviction that there really can be 
no doubt as to the correctness of his verdict, Asa matter of fact, I 
would take his opinion now respecting a new composition or its per- 
formance in preference to that of many a professional critic old 
enough to be his grandfather. The excellent little fellow, who is as 
amiable as he is intelligent, has left London, laden with honour and 
profit, for Carlsbad, where he is to enjoy a long and happy holiday 
with his kind father and loving sister. He will return to England on 
September. 17 to fulfil a long round of remunerative provincial engage- 
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ments, and will be heard again in London towards the end of 
November... Good luck attend him whithersoever he may go ! 





‘ 


Amongst the more interesting concerts of the past month a fore- 
most place must be assigned to that given by Mr. De Lara, on July 5, 
at Prince's. Hall, on which occasion he sang, for the first time in 
public, his: last new song, ‘‘ Beauty and Love,” a composition of rare 
musical merit and:consummate grace. Miss Carlotta Elliott and 
Miss ‘Damian sang their best for the gifted young composer; and 
their best.is not easy to better. The exquisite playing of Signor Carlo 
Albanesi was another fascinating feature of the ‘‘ De Lara Annual,” 
to which the Virgin Choir also contributed several of their leader's 
con¢erted pieces. On the 7th ult. Pauline Ellice’s pianoforte recital 
drew a: numerous and critical audience to St. James’s Hall to hear 
our English “infant phenomenon ’”’ play Beethoven’s C minor Concerto 
with an excellent orchestra, conducted by Mr. George Mount, as 
well as .Mendelssohn'’s Capriccio in B minor and Liszt’s famous 
arrangement.of Weber’s Grand Polonaise in E; all three works of 
great musical: moment and technical difficulty. The pretty, fair- 
‘haired child fulfilled her task to admiration, with extraordinary 
correctness, sobriety of style, and fidelity to the tempi and indica- 
tions of light and shade marked by the respective composers whose 
creations she rendered. Her technique is all but faultless, and her 
‘musical intelligence far in advance of her years, only eleven in 
number.. ‘Passion and pathos will come to her, doubtless, with 
womanhood,. At present she plays her notes as she sees them, no 
small achievement for a delicate girl not yet in her teens; by-and-by 
she. will play them with a sentiment and understanding by which 


childhood—happily for itself—is not burdened. Meanwhile, I know: 


mo more: promising pianist of her age and sex. About Jeanne 
Douste, four years Pauline’s senior, for instance, promise is a thing 
of the past, and: has achieved complete and triumphant fulfilment. 
This young lady may now be reckoned amongst the most accom- 
plished of living pianists. There is nothing she cannot play, and 
play to perfection. I have never derived keener enjoyment from any 
musical performance than that which was afforded to me by her per- 
formance of the Fantaisie Chromatique et Fugue of Bach, at her con- 
cert on the oth ult., at Prince’s Hall. Equally delightful was her 
interpretation of Schumann's weird ‘‘ Oiseau Prophéte,”’ of Haydn's 
masterly Theme and Variations in F minor, and of Moszkowski’s 
tender Serenata, which the genial composer himself could not have 
played more tenderly and lovingly. Besides these chefs d’euvre, her 
well-arranged programme included typical works by Clementi, 
Couperin, Chopin, Lambert, Wieniawski, and a dainty old-fashioned 
minuet of her own composition, full of “excellent differences.” I 
must not forget 1 the Beethoven Sonata with which she opened her 
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afternoon’s musical campaign, and at once achieved the conquest of 
all her hearers. How is it; I wondér, that all our Academies and 
Colleges and Schools of Music cannot produce one such perfect 
pianist as fairy-like Jeanne Douste, or her gifted sister Louise, no 
whit. less distinguished an executant than her diminutive cadette ? 
Something i in the climate, I suppose; or does the disability haply lie 
in the quality of the. teaching ? 


Other noteworthy July concerts were that of Mesdames Gayard- 
Pacini and Louise Pyk-(7th ult.), at which the respective dénéficiaires 
played and sang to admiration, and Jules de Soria’s unrivalled voice- 
production, taste and feeling, exerted their usual charm upon a crowd 
of fashionable ladies ; Chevalier Ganz’s Matinée. Musicale (11th ult.), 
one of the pleasantest episodes of which was the sweet singing of the 
concert-giver’s pretty daughter Georgina, enthusiastically encored in 
a Pastoral by the lamented Bizet. Madame de Wartegg (Minnie 
Hauk) also sang delightfully at this meritorious entertainment, in 
which the “ founder of the feast’ took frequent and efficient part. 
Miss Ganz scored another success at Miss Emma Barker's concert 
(St. James’s Hall, July 14), to which that sympathetic songstress, 
Miss Alice Gomez, and a host of eminent virtuosi of the sterner sex— 
amongst them Bernard Lane, Herbert Thorndike, Hollman and 
Papini—contributed most acceptably. On the same date, Thérése 
Castellan’s annual concert took place at Lady Goldsmid’s house in 
Piccadilly, ever hgspitable to true artistes. I have frequently had 
occasion to call attention in the pages of THz THEATRE to the superb 
playing of this gifted young French lady, who has for some years 
past been steadily working her way up to the front rank of con- 
temporary violinists, She has now attained the summit of her 
ambition. There is no better fiddling, be it that of: woman or man, 
than hers, although she seldom displays it in the execution of classi- 
cal chamber music. The pieces she played at her concert were one 
and a  morceaux a’occasion ; but tney were renaerea witn a maestria and 
finish that left no doubt in the mind of any experienced musician 
amongst her audience that no more important work ever yet written 
for the violin is beyond her powers. Amongst the artistes who sup- 
ported Mdlle. Castellan on the occasion referred to were Delphine 
Le Brun, charming as ever in Goring Thomas’s “ Nuit de Mai,” and 
in two dainty duetts, with Carlotta Badia, by Mercadante and Badia ; 
Isidore de Lara, in his best form; Mdlle. Pernini, a crisp, florid, 
soprano singer; Mdlle. Thénard and M. Dernay, of the Comédie 
Frangaise, whose acting “ annexed the Abernethy ”; Mdlle. Jane de 
Vigne, Signor Bisaccia and Signor Bonetti. In a word, one of the 
season's most delectable and thoroughly artistic entertainments. 


The close of the musical season was definitely indicated by two 
significant events—the last choral concert of the summer, a good.all 
a 2 
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round performance of Sir A. Sullivan's “Golden Legend,” with Albani, 
Lloyd, and the rest of the old cast ; and the last orchestral concert 
of the Royal Academy “term,” given by the students at St. James’s 
Hall (July 16th) under the able direction of Mr. Barnby. Of this 
latter entertainment the programme—I beg the Royal Academy’s 
pardon, “ program,”— was unusually interesting. Beethoven’s 
“Choral Fantasia,” Brahms’ “Song of Destiny,” a symphony of 
Mr. J. E. German (an R.A.M. student), excerpts from Prout’s organ 
concerto and Schumann’s pianoforte concerto, besides several ‘well- 
chosen vocal miscellanea, made up a musical ment of varied attrac- 
tiveness. Mr. Barnby’s pupils, both of the choir and orchestra, 
acquitted themselves extremely well. Of course, the chief feature 
of the evening was Mr. German’s new concerto, which displayed the 
young composer as a fertile melodist, a man of considerable imagina- 
tion, and an ingenious deviser of instrumental contrivances. He 
writes more spontaneously, however, for the pianoforte than for the 
orchestra, his management of which is sometimes laborious and even 
a little awkward. But genuine talent animates his latest work, the 
minuet of which, in particular, is simply charming in its arch an- 
tique simplicity. Miss Norman and Miss Jones sang tunefully and 
with good method; Messrs. Wood and Crowther also deserve 
favourable mention. The display of our ‘‘coming musicians” was 
altogether exceptionally hopeful and replete with promise. So, some- 
what less conspicuously, was that made by the Royal College of 
Music students on the 14th ult., at the Alexandra Hall. 


About new musical publications there is little to say. Julyisa 
month during which publishers_advertise the performances of works 
which they have brought out earlier in the season, instead of em- 
barking in new ventures. I have received a few novelties, vocal and 
instrumental, but scarcely any of them call for special notice. 
Some truly poetical lines by Baroness de Bissing have been set in a 
thoughtful and musicianly way by Dr, Chalmers-Masters, and the 
song resulting from this combination of talent has appeared under 
the title of ‘“* Love’s Kiss” (Messrs. Ascherberg & Co., 211, Regent 
Street). A ‘Marche des Comédiens” by Mr. E. A. Klitz (Jeffreys 
& Co., 69, Berners Street) is tuneful and vigorous. It departs from 
the well-worn old Marche groove, by changing its time from common 
to six-eight, an innovation to which actors, who are eccentric, fanciful 
beings, will find it easier to march than would soldiers. However, 
Mr. Klitz’s march, though avowedly written for the particular 
accommodation of comedians, is absolutely free from musical 
buffoonery, and may therefore be played by theatrical bands without 
offence either to the public or to the somewhat supersensitive folk 
behind the footlights. Itis easily but effectively arranged for the 
pianoforte. 


CLAVICHORD. 
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Our Play=Bor. 


“THE AMBER HEART.” 


An’ Or'ginal Poetical Fancy, in three acts, by Atrrep C. CALMOUR, 
Produced for the first time at the Lyceum Theatre, June 7, 1887. 





Silvio... . ee Mr. H. Bezrsonm-Treg. | Mirabelle .. ... ... ...’ Miss Cissy Graname. 
Geoffry .. se see ove Mr. Frank Tyars. Cesta ... ... ... ... .. Miss HELEN Forsytu. 
Ranulf ... ... .. .«. Mr. A. Braumont. Katrona ... ... ... «. Miss Girrarp. 

Sir Simon Gamber ... Mr. H. Kemsus. Ellaline ... ... ... «. Miss ELLEN Terry. 
Coranto ... wos Mr, E. 8, WiLLaRp. 


Press of matter prevented any notice of this play appearing in the 
-last number of THe TuHeEatreE, but Miss Ellen Terry’s greatest 
triumph should not remain unrecorded in its pages. 

Mr. Calmour calls ‘‘ The Amber Heart” a poetical fancy, thus 
aptly describing his work. As a fancy, therefore, it should be judged, 
and I will pass over the faults of construction in the last act. “ The 
Amber Heart” is a poerh, and so is Ellen Terry’s creation of Ellaline ; 
rarely have author and actress been in such perfect sympathy; he 
has been inspired by her, and she has become the embodiment of his 
ideal. 

The plot, if plot it can be called, is of the slightest. Ellaline has 
from her birth worn an amulet which guards her from the feeling of 
love, and gives her happiness, She casts aside the amber heart to 
find her own, and misery; and when she is forsaken and heart- 
broken, she is saved from death by the charm being replaced on her 
neck. That is all. Where does the action take place? We know 
not, nor do we care; in the land of dreams most assuredly, and while 
the bright vision of that elf, angel, woman, Ellaline, flits before our 
eyes, we would not for the world be awakened to the crude realism of 
some modern plays. Undoubtedly Mr. Calmour’s work is not perfect, 
but the graceful fancy which comes from his pen is truly welcome. 
Poetry has not faded from our lives, as many would have us believe, 
but so few care to seek it out. After some of the plays we have seen 
of late, where a display of vice and cynicism is the chief interest, 
“The Amber Heart” has come to us as a cool and refreshing drink, 
to lips parched by an unhealthy atmosphere. Mr. Calmour believes 
in the goodness and unselfishness of woman. When wearing the 
amber heart, which makes it impossible for Ellaline to be in love, 
she is quite as incapable of being heartless. This bright child-like 
girl, when making sport of old Sir Simon, does soin a pure spirit of 
merriment, not in malice. She is anxious to make up the quarrel 
between her cousin Mirabelle and Geoffry. Sweetly affectionate to 
her guardian Coranto, when she tells Silvio that she cannot love him; 
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and though she understands not what it is to love in vain, it is in earnest, 
not in jest, that she is anxious to see him cured of this curious disease 
they all call love, and her words are truly kind when she bids him not 
to leave them in haste, but to tarry among them, where the birds have 
learned to sing sweeter songs since they have heard his lute. When 
Coranto, her foster father, in an unguarded moment, discovers to her 
the potency of the talisman she wears, and this happy innocent child, 
that she may not again be called heartless by Mirabelle, throws it 
into the lake, what a flow of tenderness this is that wakens her into 
womanhood. When Silvio tells her to twine her arms about his neck, 
and she confesses her love with the open frankness of purity, it is like 
a glow of sunshine o’erspreading all with its glorious rays. So far 
Ellen Terry had charmed and fascinated all; but even then few 
e pected that she could wring from our hearts the truest tears of 
sympathy ever shed within a theatre, by the truest pathos ever seen 
on the stage. When after one short month the selfish, inconstant 
poet feels his verse must needs find inspiration from another muse, 
the sweetness of Ellaline shines forth. She does not reproach him, 
but herself, for his coldness. 


Spat For within a month 

My love could not so change. Mine is the fault 
If he hath lately drawn himself apart. 

* * * * 


2 
It is because he’s busy in his verse ; 
Not that he loves me less. 


But she is not long permitted to remain in doubt, he himself con- 
' fesses that she no longer inspires him, and inspiration was all that: 
this man, eaten up with vanity, sought in her love. Not one unkind 
word comes from Ellaline; with a look of inexpressible pain, and a 
nervous twitching of the hands, she gently bids him go to Mirabelle, 
and leave her alone. “But get thee within, get thee within,’’ she 
repeats; and when she is alone and she sinks down on the bench, 
overshadowed by the trees that border the lake, her poor broken 
heart bursts forth into such sobs as would move a stone to pity. 
It is the cry of a poor hunted creature, wounded unto death by 
the one she loved best. The wail of agony in the lines 
Oh, mother ! mother! I am punished now 
For casting your sweet gift into the lake. 
My heart .is broken, and I never more 
Shall know the joy of peacefulness again— 


shot through one’s heart like a pang of cruel pain. Never has the 
actress been so natural and true in her accents. Ellaline was a 
reality, a living suffering sister. There was not a woman that did 
not long to fold her in her arms and comfort her; not a man that 
would not have laid down his life for her. 


The little heart is ours, and you have grief ; 
Come, Ellaline, and sleep beside it here. 
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These are the words the rushes from the lake have been murmuring 
to the distracted woman, and as she ran out wildly exclaiming 


They call on me again, Farewell! Farewell! 
I must not stay. I come, sweetheart! I come! 


everyone held their breath as if some terrible catastrophe had really 
happened. One moment of silence, then the audience, recalling that 
Ellaline was Ellen Terry, shook the very walls of the Lyceum with 
their applause, recalling her four times. Never has Ellen Terry been 
greater thanin this scene. Like a poor discarded flower that has been 
worn nearest the heart, her fragrance was increased by being crushed. 
The bow of grief seemed to pass over her soul, wringing from ita 
chord of deep pathos that vibrated through every heart, while tears, 
real tears, flowed from her eyes. | 

The last act is disappointing. I knew Ellaline was not intended 
to die, and expected that Coranto would rescue her from the 
waters of the lake, but no, while all think she has perished she 
has quietly returned to the castle to take one last look at her mother’s 
picture. In his search for her, Coranto has recovered the amber 
heart, which he restores to its former place on her bosom. And all 
that has passed seems to her but as a dream, from which she has just 
awakened, Are we glad to see Ellaline her former self again? Not 
quite. We would have her happy, but not insensible; we would 
have time and Coranto’s devoted fatherly affection win her back to 
sweet content, but net have her forget that she has loved, nor that in 
passing through the furnace she has proved pure gold. Ellen Terry, 
with a true instinct, clothed the last scene with a tinge of sadness 
which even the amber heart could not quite dispel. Still Mr. Calmour 
has given us such a charming poem that we must not be hyper- 
critical. Graceful and poetic in fancy, and in language, ‘t The Amber 
Heart” will win all hearts and be a talisman of success. Admirably 
put on the stage, excellently acted all round, it has provided Elfen 
Terry with her greatest triumph. 

Some of the finest lines in the’play are certainly those bestowed, upon 
Coranto when rebuking the poet for his vanity and presumption. 


There are no bounds to your presumption. 
You talk of man as if he were a god, 

And could outlive a petty sum of years. 
Stand but upon the summit of a cliff, 

And mark what pigmies men and women look 
Upon the beach a hundred yards beneath ; 
Then think of Nature’s awful majesty, 
The vastness of her realm, her life eternal, 
And in that contemplation find humility, 
About us are a hundred million worlds, 
All whirling in an endless round of space ; 
Mighty upheavals daily give sweet life 

To species still undreamt of here on earth 
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And yet the boundless arrogance of man 
Would claim, by right, for his especial use, 
The sun, the moon, the starry firmament, 
And all the grandeur of the universe ! 

They were delivered with such admirable elocution by Mr. E. S. 
Willard as to move the whole house intoa burst of applause. Indeed, 
many of our young actors should take a lesson from Mr. Willard’s 
grand rendering of the meaning as well as the cadence of the words. 
Coranto was a fine impersonation ; it was entirely unlike thé actor’s 
previous assumptions in its kindliness and dignity, yet it ranks among 
his very best. Mr. Beerbohm-Tree was a most picturesque Silvio, 
though he lacked fervour in the first act. His delineation of the 
Troubadour was excellent throughout the remainder of the play, but 
all did well, and the matinée was a thorough success, 


MarizE DE MENSIAUx. 


“THE DOCTOR.” 


Anew Farcical Comedy in three acts (adapted from “ La Doctoresse”’), by F. C. Burnand. 
Produced at the Globe Theatre, July 9, 1887. 


Alfred Blosso: Mr. W. S. PENLEY. Misses Gorrzz and Dun- 

Count Hesteiomee di i Remo Mr. H. Kemsue. Patients .., oe CAN. Messrs. SOMERS, 

Professor Kenrick .. Mr. Stewart Dawsoy. MACKENZIE, &e. 

nang Cameron...‘ ... Mr. A. G. ANDREWS. Angelina — M.D. Miss Fanny Enson. 

Bigg: . Mr. W. J. How. Signora Leari Miss Ross Drarine. 

Chevalier oO’ Lear « .. Mr. Norman Bent. Carlotta ... Miss M. A. Victor. 

Timothy... “ .. Mr. W. Wres. Lady CropperThizzledon Miss Grace ARNOLD. 

James... eee +. Mr. Mivton. Edith Kenrick ... a — Hortock, 
Mr. GraHamM WENT- | Maggie van iss VANE FEATHERSTON. 

Sir Cropper Thizzledon ot WORTH. Elizabeth Jane « .. Miss Cissy GRAHAME. 

Nurse 


Miss FLORENCE NELSON. 

Mr. Burnand has, without doubt, clothed his adaptation of 
MM. Ferrier and Bocage’s clever play in smart dialogue and clever 
witticisms, and has produced a very amusing piece, but in the 
principal character, the doctoress, he has made a change that robs 
the story of a very considerable portion ot the moral to be inculcated, 
that if ladies, ignoring wifely love, will take up with a profession, and 
make that their whole and sole aim and end in existence, neglecting 
the agréments of home, it is not to be wondered at if their husbands 
seek consolation elsewhere. Angelina Blossom, M.D., has married 
not from any feeling of affection, but because she thinks it right and 
proper that she should have a lawful male protector. She gives 
herself up to her patients, who call for her aid at unseemly hours 
through the speaking tube, much to the discomfort of her little 
spouse, whom she allows to go his own way, readily accepting his 
excuses that his duties in the “woods and forests” call him from 
home at all sorts of unlikely times. He, finding no comfort or appre- 
ciation in his own household, seeks distractions in another in 
‘‘ Bayswater Mansions,” where he passes as a certain “ Captain 
Peter,” and flirts so desperately with Signorina Leari, a very 
fascinating lion-tamer, that her sister Carlotta, the “ strong woman ” 
of the family of circus riders, &c., insists on his proposing, and 
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enforces her demand by a tap, which, from her, fells him to the 
ground. A doctor has to be summoned, and Angelina Blossom 
appears on the scene to discover her. peccant little husband’s mis- 
demeanours. And this opens her eyes to the way she has neglected 
him, and, being a woman of good sound common sense, she deter- 
mines to repair the evil and to minister to his weaknesses for 
flowers and scents and beautiful surroundings, and so the drawing- 
room, late so solemn and scientifically respectable, is filled with 
exotics and tiger skins like those he has so ad mired at his charmer’s, 
and with a maline spice of wickedness, even a model of a white bear, 
which will remind him of a performing one, displaced a phrenological 
cast on a bracket, and her professional austerity of dress gives place 
to the most charming of toilettes. In his turn he has abjured the 
fancy ties and brilliant attire in which he has hitherto taken such 
pride, prepares to assume the véle of a pattern paterfamilias, and 
gives proof of his affection tor his wife by a vigorous onslaught on a 
gentleman who has been too outspoken in his regard for her. I 
think in the original the “ doctor” at first looks upon her husband as 
little better than a major-domo, without a touch of tenderness for 
him. Here from the outset she has a sneaking affection for the 
homulus et homullus who stands in the light to her of her lord and 
master, and this must have slightly handicapped Miss Fanny Enson 
in her opening act. As it was, though not quite of sufficiently 
commanding presence, and while more conveying the expression ot 
the primness of a blte-stocking than the firmness of a strong-minded 
woman above the common weaknesses of her sex, Miss Enson 
acquitted herself remarkably well. In the third act the playful 
raillery, through which peeped the vexation of a woman jealous 
that her husband’s fancy should have strayed, was excellently 
apparent, at the same time that she was ladylike and captivating. 
Mr. W. S. Penley was, of course, thoroughly fitted for the part of 
the small, weak-minded husband, timid of his wife, but youthfully 
dashing in the presence of his charmer, humorous in his timorousness 
and his penitence, and laughter-provoking at all times. Miss Rose 
Dearing was very nice as the fascinating tamer of beasts, but might 
have looked the character to greater advantage. Clever Miss M. A. 
Victor was for once quite out of place as the ‘‘ female Hercules,” 
neither as far as physique nor in her treatment of the character did 
she for one moment realise it. Mr. W. J. Hill, too, was not at all 
at his best; he appeared to feel that he had an utterly improbable 
part. I did not think that Mr. H. Kemble made the most of his 
opportunities as the Count Bartolomeo di Remo, but. Mr. A. G. 
Andrews as Bertie Cameron, a sort of modern Modus, played a not 
too easy part with tact and humour. The only other two who had 
chances, Miss Vane Featherston and Miss Cissy Grahame, as a pair 
of soubrettes availed themselves of them. . 


QuasIMopDo, 
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“ DEVIL CARESFOOT.” 


’ A New Play, in four acts, adapted from Rider Haggard’s novel, ‘“‘ Dawn,” by C. Haddon Chambers 
and J. Stanley Little. First produced at the Vaudeville Theatre, Tuesday afternoon, July 12, 1887. 


Philip Caresfoot  ... Mr. Rorce CaRueron. Beckett... ‘a ... Mr. Ross Harwoop 
.. Mr, CHARLES CHARRINGTON. | Angela Caresfoot ... ... Miss Janet ACHURCH. 
. Mr. ELLISH. y Bellamy... .-. Miss CARLOTTA ADDISON. 
Mrs. Carr ... ove --« Miss Fanny Broves. 

Pigott “e ice -» Mrs, Jonn CARTER. 
A play that will hold an audience for the length of a hot July 
afternoon not only interested, but that will at times bring tears to 
their eyes and a choking sensation in their throats, is the exception 
to the rule at a matinée, but the one under notice did all this, and 
more, slightly unpleasant as it is in some aspects, and requiring 
curtailment in at least its first act, and that the lighter element in the 
characters of Mrs. Carr, Lord Minster, and Mrs. Fraser should be 
“written up.” The authors (one of whom, by the bye, C. H. 
Chambers, possesses a poetic fancy, as evidenced by his “ Open 
Gate’’) have not followed the novel too closely, but taking from it 
some of the principal characters, have used them to produce their 
effect. George (otherwise Devil Caresfoot, so called from his 
wickedness and strength of will in compassing any bad ends on which 
he has set his heart) has ousted Philip Caresfoot from the possession 
‘of the land which should come to him of his father. When Philip 
discovered that he was disinherited, he reproached the old man so 
bitterly and in such language as to cause his death from heart disease, 
and Philip has been haunted through life with the miserable im- 
pression that he has been his murderer. But that has never allowed 
him to waver in his straining every nerve to recover the land which 
he considers should be his, and at last the opportunity arrives. He 
has one daughter, Angela, beautiful, refined, and in every way love- 
able, and Devil Caresfoot b/asé, worn out, and tired of dissipation of 
every sort, fixes his desires upon her, for love in such a man it can 
scarce be called. Philip Caresfoot promises him his daughter on the 
condition that he shall be allowed to purchase back the land for a 
quarter of its value. But Angela loves with all her strength*Arthur 
Beaumont, and they ask her father’s consent to their marriage. 
Philip, at the instigation of Devil Caresfoot, makes a compact with 
them, they shall separate and hold no communication of any sort for 
one year, and if at the end of that time they are still true to each 
other he will give his consent. Beaumont goes to America, and then 
Devil Caresfoot uses the hold that he possesses over Lady Bellamy 
to compass his wishes. Her antecedents with him are not such as 
her husband should be made acquainted with, and trading on this, 
she is induced to testify to Beaumont’s death in America, where she 
has nursed him in his illness, and produces a ring which Angela had 
given him, and which was to be returned to her when he ceased to 
love her or to exist. To give happiness to her father and to Devil 
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Caresfoot, who, really very ill, feigns to be at death’s door, Angela 
becomes the latter’s wife, but in name only, and so Philip Caresfoot 
gets back his “‘ land.” But Devil Caresfoot has determined that his 
young wife shall be his altogether; he follows her to her father’s 
house, and presses his love upon her with almost a madman’s 
violence, when Arthur Beaumont returns and rescues her from his 
clutches. The excitement has been too much for Caresfoot, his head 
is sunk upon the table, when they raise it he rolls from his chair 
dead. Miss Janet. Achurch, as Angela, proved herself the most rising 
young actress of the day. With youth, and brightly intelligent and 
pretty features, an ardent love for her work, this young lady joins 
strong emotional power, joyousness when required, and a wonderfully 
sympathetic influence over her audience, over whose feelings she 
obtains the most complete command. Her acting throughout was 
excellent, and her bye-play, in which she, like Sarah Bernhardt, can 
express so much without uttering a sound, was near perfection. 
There are one or two mannerisms that must be guarded against, and 
the blinking of the eyes so frequently becomes unpleasant to behold. 
Mr. Charles Charrington grasped the very difficult and repulsive 
character of Devil Caresfoot most effectively ; the cruel hardness of 
the man was well shown in one little action, the spiteful manner in 
which he hacked with a knife a beautiful lily taken from a bowl; 
his assumed illness and death-fall were very realistic. The part of 
Philip Caresfoot was not an easy one; there were one or two very 
risky situations, particularly where Philip, worked on by an over- 
wrought imagination, fancies he sees the phantom of his father 
grinning at him from a chair, but Mr. Royce Carleton came through 
the ordeal well. Mr. Fuller Mellish warmed thoroughly to his work as 
Arthur Beaumont, and made of himan earnest as well as an impassioned 
lover. His great scene with Angela was.very good indeed, in fact, 
the best thing he has yet done, for there: was none of that ‘‘ hardness” 
he has sometimes shown. Mr. Charles. Dodsworth gave a forcible 
representation of long pent up hatred and revenge when he taxed 
Devil Caresfoot with his infamy, and he was biting and vindictive 
with Lady Bellamy when he proved:to her he had not all along been 
the blind fool she supposed. Miss Carlotta Addison was strong in her 
contempt for the man she has wronged, and Miss Fanny Brough and 
Mr. Eric Lewis cleverly amusing as Mrs. Carr and Lord Minster. 
Mrs. John Carter played capitally as a faithful old Irish nurse. 


C. H. 
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“ SHADOWS OF A GREAT CITY.” 


A New and Original Drama, in Five Acts, by Joszra Jerrerson and L. R. SHEWSLL. 
(Produced at the Princess's Theatre, July 14th, 1887.) 
TomCooper ..  ... Mr. J. H. Barnes. Dick sss one eee, Master J. Dewar. 
Jim Farren eos «. Mr. Harry Nicoutis. Annie Standish ... ere 
Abe Nathan wp -» Mr. Harry Parker. 
George «+  o« Mr. Wau. L. Aprvepon. | Helen Standish ..._... 
Arkwright ows «. Mr. Basserr Roz. Acts IIL, IV. and V. 
Hammond... ese +. Mr. Donaup Rosgerson. | Biddy Roonan ... «» Migs Catuerine Lewis. 
Joe Downey . Mr, Pamir Darwin. 
a ave ow «. Mr. Frank Waient. Mrs. Higgins 


ee “ «. Mr. James Regs, Little Nellie 


Little Juwre Moma. 
«. Mr. T. C. Dwrzr. 


Miss Grace Hawthorne, the new lessee of the Princess’s Theatre, 
has shown considerable judgment in the class of play that she has 
selected for the opening of her preliminary season. Theatres, as a 
rule, have each their own special audience who patronise their 
particular house, and the one in Oxford Street has for a long time 
been connected with melodramatic and domestic plays, in the pro- 
duction of which a late lessee was highly successful both in an 
artistic and financial point of view. In “Shadows of a Great City” 
we have melodrama and sensation, good scenery and stage effects, 
and very good acting. The plot, though improbable, is not involved 
nor may it be said to be original, but is well worked out. George 
Benson, a man without principle, is anxious to become the heir to 
his dying uncle’s wealth, and the only obstacle to his desire is the 


old man’s daughter, Annie Standish, who has been discarded on 


account of an imprudent marriage. The father relents at the last 
and leaves her everything. Reduced to the lowest depths of 
poverty, we find her bringing her only remaining treasure, a locket 
and chain, to the shop of Abe Nathan, a pawnbroker and fence, to 
raisé money wherewith to support her child. Just at this time an 
old schoolfellow of Benson’s, Tom Cooper, has returned from sea, 
and, having for the moment spent all his money, is pledging a suit of 
clothes for his present necessities. He is an old playmate of Annie’s 
and declares his intention of finding her and reconciling her to her 
father. Abe, to whom Benson is much indebted, plots with him that 
some diamonds, which Benson has stolen from his uncle’s house, 
shall be concealed in Cooper’s bundle, and that he shall be charged 
with the theft, and so got out of the way. The plan succeeds, and 
the innocent man is taken by Arkwright, the detective, and at the 
same time Jim Farren, a ‘‘sneak thief,”” who has overheard the plot, 
is arrested for some petty larceny. In the next act in a double set 
we have the interior of the prison on Blackwell’s Island, the upper 
portion revealing Annie Standish dying with her child in the pauper 
ward—the events take place in America—and the lower, Jim Farren 
and Cooper confined in the same cell. The old fence has bribed the 
turnkeys to facilitate Farren’s escape, and he iu his turn is to steal 
and do away with the child. Farren and Cooper are free, and in the 
boat which has been provided there is a struggle between them, 
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Cooper wishing to save the little girl’s life, which he eventually does, 
after she has been thrown into the river. Fifteen years are supposed 
to elapse; the child has come to be a woman (Helen Standish), 
having been brought up by a kind-hearted Irish woman, Biddy 
Roonan, in whose house Cooper is also living. He has learnt to love 
with a man’s strong love the little girl that has grown up under his 
eye, and as she returns his affection, everything seems to prosper 
with them, when Farren appears on the scene, recognises 
Cooper, and denounces him to Arkwright and Benson as an escaped 
convict, at the same time revealing to the detective that the girl is 
the great heiress who has so long been sought after. In the last act 
Helen is restored to her position, is straining every nerve to obtain 
proofs of her lover’s innocence, when, in a quarrel between Abe and 
Benson, she overhears the details of the plot of which he has been 
the victim. The two villains discover her presence, and shut her up 
in the iron strong-room or “ vault,” to give them time for escape, 
after taking with them all the valuables in the house. Death appears 
certain for the heroine, when she is fortunately released by Farren, 
who, having obtained possession of the key of the huge safe, opens it 
with the view of stealing the plate. Of course the dénouement brings 
happiness to the deserving and punishment to the evil doers. Miss 
Mary Rorke, as Helen Standish, displayed that emotional power and 
womanly tenderness for which she is so well known, and Mr. J. H. 
Barnes was warm-hearted and sympathetic as the handsome sailor, 
her lover. The low comedy element is supplied by Mr. Harry 
Nicholls, who, as Jim Farren, exhibited a drolly cynical power for 
which I have not hitherto given him credit. It was a remarkably 
able performance, and would have been perfect had he not in the 
first scene been too much of a ‘“ Charley Bates’’ for a murdering 
villain, who did not hesitate to try to take a child’s life. Biddy 
Roonan was fortunately played with immense ‘“go’’ by Miss 
Catherine Lewis. I say fortunately, as otherwise the authors have 
put her so much em evidence that her presence might have become 
wearisome. Mr. Harry Parker’s Abe Nathan, representing a despic- 
able German Jew, struck me as one of the cleverest depictions of 
character I had seen for some time. Mr. Bassett Roe played the 
detective, Arkwright, with judgment and decision. A word of praise 
is also due to Mr. W. L. Abingdon and to Miss Lizzie Fletcher. 
The scenery is excellent, the interiors, in particular, representing 
New York life, with its multitudinous appliances for comfort, and 
conveniences being most faithfully rendered, and solidly built up, 
and a panoramic view of East River, Long Island, and the now 
almost forgotten rocks at Hell Gate, are excellently painted. 


Crecit Howarp, 
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Our Omnibus=Bor. 


The occupants of the pit are keen about their privileges, but they 
are not and never have been either unfair or obstinate. When they 
called out Mr. Bancroft on the opening night they heard him to the 
end, and though they might not have agreed with him, they allowed 
the play to go on, and cheered the manager, who was straightforward 
and honest. They registered their protest, and that was enough. If 
we mistake not, exactly the same courtesy will be extended to Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree, who has proved he was opposed to the no-pit policy 
but was bound to accept it. Such a man deserves generous en- 
couragement, and should be saved from unkind detraction and un- 
accountable misrepresentation. 


The playgoer who likes thoughtful and artistic work will be 
delighted to hear that the Haymarket Theatre, so rich with tradi- 
tion, falls into the hands of Mr. Beerbohm-Tree, a young actor of 
special gifts, who has at his side, as confidential literary adviser, so 
experienced a critic as Mr. J. Comyns Carr. Without a doubt the 
loss of the Bancrofts has been severely felt. Their tact and judgment 
were invaluable, and in their day the lover of stage plays was as sure 
to get a pleasant entertainment -and, to put it more plainly, “their 
money’s worth”’ at the Haymarket, as at the Lyceum or St. James’s. 
Confidence wanted restoring,’ and it will be likely to be restored by 
Mr. Beerbohm-Tree, a young artist who has a “ following,” and who 
if he can resist the temptation so common among actor-managers of 
choosing plays with a view to themselves personally, and not with 
regard to harmony and ensemb/e, will make all well. Many ef us had 
hoped that the manager of the future at some first-class theatre would 
have been an experienced stage director and not necessarily an actor 
—one who could judge the merits of a play from an independent point 
of view, and. cast a comedy without bias or favour as regards indi- 
viduals. The tendency of human nature is to throw the limelight on 
the favoured principals and to leave the subordinates in the dark ; to 
secure a dead level of under-acting, so as not to interfere with the 
importance of individual scenes; to erect a pedestal and to take caré 
that no one stands in its way. But as such a manager is not forth- 
coming, it is well to find that the Haymarket stage will be governed 
by a young artist who loves his work from the highest standard, and 
who has already shown great versatility for one so young. 
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The readers of Toe Tueatre are tolerably familiar with our views 
on the great pit question. When the new Haymarket was built, as 
anyone can see who consults our back numbers, we did not hesitate 
to declare an opinion adverse to that of the experienced director. We 
held that it was an initial mistake to build a theatre without a pit. 
We considered it an unwise and injudicious policy to alter, without 
grave consideration, the old-fashioned system of London theatres ; 
and, with the aid of several debaters, the question was argued out in 
Tue THEATRE from every imaginable point of view. We have no 
desire to unduly boast of our prophecy, but what we foretold proved 
eventually to be true. The public resented the innovation, and the 
most constant and enthusiastic playgoers have never taken kindly to 
the new Haymarket. But after all what was done was done. The 
theatre was built, and there was an end of it. The pitites, with all 
their common-sense and earnestness, were not going to behave like 
babies, and to.set up a howl for the moon. With all their indigna- 
tion, they are not wholly destitute of understanding. 


When Mr. Beerbohm-Tree assumed the reins of management, it 
was courteously explained to the public exactly what had been done 
in the immediate interests of the pit. Mr. Beerbohm-Tree was as 
anxious for a pit as anyone. As an actor he knows the value of 
applause, and knows by experience the depression that follows from 
acting to a floor full of people too indolent to express their approba- 
tion; but not so well bred as to refuse to chatter during their after- 
dinner lounge. But’ Mr. Beerbohm-Tree could not do what was 
proved to be impossible. He was no Samson, strong enough to lift 
up the balcony and put a pit under it ; he was no magician to wave a 
wand and create a pit in a single night. The trustees of the theatre 
refused their permission point blank. They liked the theatre as it 
was, and as it was their property no one had a right to interfere. 
Architects were consulted, plans were made, but eventually the pit 
scheme was definitely refused. Put thus into a corner as it were, Mr. 
Beerbohm-Tree did the next best thing he could possibly do: he 
suggested a compromise, and placed the cheap audience in some of 
the best seats in the house. He asked them to come and sit ina 
circle that is highly favoured, and removed as far as he could their 
preliminary objections. 


Having done this, it is in the last degree unfair, ungenérous, and 
not to say unmanly to ask the audience beforehand to condemn a 
young manager who is anxious to avoid heart-burning and to ‘“‘ bury 
the hatchet.” The old story of “don’t nail his ears to the pump” 
may be applied to those who encourage a spirit of mischief, and 
virtually ask the pit to come to the Haymarket again in a spirit or 
discontent. It is better to have a Haymarket open than a Haymarket 
closed, When it has been proved impossible to alter the theatre 
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without virtually pulling it down and re-building it, is it not childish 
and mischievous in the last degree to call for a renewal of hostilities 
between the pit and the management, when the manager happens to 
have done all that man can do to meet the wishes of his patrons? 
We do not believe that such advice will be listened to for one moment. 


Miss Geraldine Ulmar, whose fair semblance forms the subject of 
the first portrait in this month’s magazine, was born in Boston, 
U.S.A., June 23, 1862, and began to study music when she was 
only nine years of age. She commenced her artistic car eer in th 
autumn of 1879 with the Boston Ideal Opera Company, with whom 
she remained for nearly six years as leading soprano in the “‘ Marriage 
of Figaro,” the “ Bohemian Girl,” ‘“ Fra Diavolo,” ‘ Giralda,” 
“The Chimes of Normandy,” “ Fatinitza,” ‘ Girofle-Girofla,” 
‘Czar and Carpenter,” &c., and in Gilbert and Sullivan's operas. 
Miss Ulmar joined Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s English Company in New 
York in the autumn of 1885, when the “ Mikado” was produced for 
the first time there. After an eight months’ successful season in 
America, she accompanied the troupe to England and went with 
them to Berlin, remaining a member of the company till July of last 
year. Miss Ulmar’s career has been one of continued success, which 
has culminated in’ her present engagement at the Savoy Theatre, 
where she now so favourably fills the ré/e of Rose Maybud in 
** Ruddigore.” 


Mr. C. Hayden Coffin, whose portrait appears in this number, is, 
like the fair subject of our other illustration, of American descent, and 
glories in the fact of his being a New Englander. He was most 
carefully instructed in music by an American lady, Miss Abell, of 
Boston, and with what success may be gathered from the fact that he 
has steadily grown in public favour both as an operatic and concert 
room singer since his first appearance at the Empire Theatre on 
March 11, 1885, when he gained the most favourable opinions as 
Cosmo in “ The Lady of the Locket.’ He next sang in “ Falka,” 
on its revival at the Avenue, and on May 10, 1886, at the Comedy 
Theatre appeared as Coriolan in “ The Lily of Leoville.” Mr. Coffin 
is now filling an engagement at the Prince of Wales’s, where he is 
playing Harry Sherwood in “ Dorothy,” the part allotted to him 
when the opera was first produced at the Gaiety in September of 
last year, and which part he has made famous by the song, “ Queen 
of my Heart,” that was introduced expressly for him. Mr. Hayden 
Coffin very properly is proud of the fact that he has never on one 
single occasion failed the public when his name has been announced 
on the programme. 


_ Iam sorry to say that the matinées that have been held since the last 
issue of this magazine have not been productive, with one exception, of 
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any work that redounds to the credit of the author, nor, where it has 
been the revival of a well-known play, has it added to the laurels of the 
beneficiaire. “Dawn” was-so wanting in interest and almost coherence 
that it-was not a matter of surprise that the actors and actresses alike 
could do nothing with it. “ Frou-Frou,” in which Miss Emilie de Witt 
assumed the réle of Gilberte, was not the piece which the fair lady 
should have chosen. Miss de Witt can play an emotional part with 
some power, she has a good voice and delivery, and an appearance 
that would be acceptable in many characters. But for Gilberte 
the fragile, easy-going, light-hearted creature who lives only for the 
moment, without any depth of good or evil, Miss de Witt was quite 
unsuited until the later scenes ; these came more within the scope of her 
ability. However, the matinée had one good result, for it brought 
into notice the capabilities of Mrs. Bennett as Louise, who gave a 
graceful, womanly, and tender performance. 


Then there was ‘“‘ Obed Snow’s Philanthropy,” with a plot that was so 
involved that it was almost impossible to unravel it or to discover what 
relationship did really exist between the members of a family. They 
were all in some way connected with the head of it, but they figured 
under different surnames, and such adventures appeared to have befallen 
their respective mothers, that one was fairly bewildered. And yet there 
was sufficient novelty of idea on several occasions whereon to have built 
up a good acting play had the author known how to make use of, to 
good purpose, the materials to his hand. Mr. Bassett Roe was the Obed 
Snow, alias Captain Harvey, a hypocritical, canting thief, a burglar, and 
a swaggering card-sharper by turns. Mr. John Beauchamp was of great 
service in a thankless part. 





“‘ Nina,” Mrs. Kennion’s adaptation of “‘ The Lady of the Camellias,” 
and “Nana” appeared to me to contain little of ‘* Nana,” 
but a great deal of ‘‘ Heartsease.” The heroine is called Nana, 
and appears to be sans tache of any sort, and only in the 
power of her persecutor from a pecuniary hold which he has over her. 
Nana displays that true nobility of nature and unselfishness in giving. up 
the man she loves when she is led to believe it is for his welfare, and 
even makes herself appear vile that she may completely wean him from 
his passion. The end is the same as in the “ Dame aux Camélias,” the 
poor actress, for-such she is represented to be in “ Nina,” dies of con- 
sumption. Mrs. Kennion was seen to advantage in the part; her acting 
was earnest, bold at times, and expressed considerable feeling. I was 
much pleased with the great improvement made by Mr. Fred Terry. 


There was a manly dignity, coupled with intense love and tenderness, 
that was deserving of very high praise. 


“Ye Maske of Flowers,” given at Gray’s Inn Hall on July 7, 
was reproduced at the Prince of Wales’s on Saturday afternoon, July 
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16, with the same cast of amateurs, for the benefit of the special fund 
of Guy’s Hospital. The Hon. Lady Cadogan, and Messrs. Arthur 
W: A’Beckett (Master of the Revels), F. C. Norton, W. Dundas 
Gardiner, and J. C. Lewis Coward filled the principal rés. The 
goddesses, attendants on Silenus and on Kawasha, the maskers, and 
the minstrels were all non-professional, and acquitted themselves 
well, particularly in the morisco dance and the quaint “Pavan.” 
The Masque" was much improved by its being performed at the 
theatre in the presence of a king and his consort and courtiers 
on the stage, which lent a greater air of vraisemblance to the scene. It 
was interesting as recalling what was pleasing to our forefathers, but 
was hardly of that attraction to satisfy our modern ideas. 


There was an excellent matinée at the Opera Comique on Tuesday, 
July 19. Mrs, Bernard Beere recited Lord Lytton’s poem, ‘* The 
Portrait,” in that vein of cynicism which the subject demands. Mons. 
Marius was very amusing with his monologue, ‘* Un Monsieur en 
Habit Noir,” and Miss Edith Woodworth gained golden opinions as 
the Countess d’Autreval in “The Ladies’ Battle.” Very charming 
in appearance, exquisitely dressed, and gifted with true artistic 
feeling, Miss Woodworth made a most favourable impression. Miss 
Kate Rorke wasa very pleasing Léonie. Mr. Charles Wyndham was 
the Gustave de Grignon, Mr. Laurence Cautley the Henri de 
Flavigneul, and Mr. E. S. Willard gave a finished rendering of the 
Prefet, the Baron de Montrichard. The “ Buttercups and Daisies 
Fund,” established by Miss Edith Woodworth to give poor children 
a summer holiday in the country, benefited by the kindly and 
gratuitous exertions of all concerned. 


' “ Held by the Enemy,” which was running so successfully at the 
Princess’s, has been transferred to the Vaudeville, and appears to 
have entered on a fresh career of prosperity. There are two notable 
changes in the cast. Miss Kate Rorke now plays Rachel McCreery 
in lieu of Miss Alma Murray, and well sustains her reputation, and 
Mr. Fred Thorne, who appears as the faithful old negro servant, 
Uncle Rufus, gives a new and amusing rendering of the character. 


Mr. Henry Irving brought his season at the Lyceum to a close on 
Saturday, the 16th July, with the “‘ Merchant of Venice”; he him- 
self, of course, appeared as Shylock, and Miss Terry as Portia, Mr. 
George Alexander as Bassanio, and Miss Winifred Emery as Jessica. 
Never was a more thoroughly good performance more thoroughly 
appreciated. At its close Mr. Irving made a very amusing and good 
humoured speech, thanking those present and the general public for 
«« the cordial support given” during the season, and referring, among 
other plays, to the production of “ Werner,” and “The Amber 
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Heart,” expressed the hope that they would again be seen at the 
Lyceum. A number of personal friends of Mr. Henry. Irving were 
afterwards entertained by him on the stage, giving them the oppor- 
tunity of wishing him and his company health and every success‘on 
their forthcoming provincial and American tour. 


On Monday, July 18, Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt appeared at the 
Lyceum in the title 7é/ of “‘ Theodora,” and exercised all the old 
powers of fascination over her audience, though her lengthened tour 
and its vicissitudes have told somewhat upon her voice and physical 
powers. On the Wednesday following, as Gilberte in “ Frou-Frou,” 
she filled the character with that picturesque tenderness which has 
made it so especially her own, and appeared as young and as at- 
tractive as in days gone by. 


By a regrettable, though, happily, very unusual blunder in 
‘‘making-up ” THE THEATRE for June, our printers contrived, with an 
evil ingenuity, to tack part of Mr. Godfrey Turner’s “ First Nights of 
my Young Days” on to Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s “ Drury Lane 


Managers.” 


A cancel sheet is in the press to correct the unfortunate mix up, 
and subscribers who bind the magazine may have same, of course, 
without charge, upon,application to the publishers. 


The great British public must have become an even more 
wondrously theatre-loving people than they have always been, 
judging by the good attendances that there have been at most of the 
London houses during the late sultry weather. Comic opera and 
sensational drama, comedy and ballet, opera and concert have all 
been well attended, the latter, perhaps, not so well as their promoters 
might have wished, or as the excellence of the entertainment deserved, 
but still to a wonderful extent considering the heat that had to be 
endured. It is not at all surprising, therefore, that the Crystal Palace, 
with its numerous in-and-out-door attractions, has risen again in 
public favour, and has drawn its thousands, who are amused for the 
‘small sum charged for admittance. Every week, during the after- 
noon, there has been a change of programme in the theatre, where 
some really good London company or other has produced a play 
with the same cast and effectiveness that has made it hold its own in 
the London “ bill.” And then, though the grounds are parched and 
have suffered from the long-continued drought, such attention is paid 
them, they must still look beautiful; and when towards dusk people, 
tired with wandering in the sylvan shades, return to the palace itself 
for rest and refreshment, they find it converted into an Aladdin’- 
palace with its myriads of lights arranged in brilliant designs o 
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harmonious colour. And then later on come the fireworks, when 
the Arc de Triomphe, or some sea piece or naval engagement, is 
shown in lines of: fire, while at the same time the terraces, the facade 
of the *‘ low level’ corridor, the rosary, are all outlined by thousands 
of soft-coloured lamps. The beds have little fairy sparks scattered 
among them that glisten like glowworms ; the fountains reflect every 
shade and colour of the rainbow, and far down in the grounds, 
stretching over that piece of water round which runs the bicycle 
track, is a mimic semblance of the future “Tower bridge,” its 
graceful lines and towers marked out again’ by lights. And when 
the eyes would appear to have been sufficiently feasted, there is yet 
Katti Lanner’s outdoor ballet to be gazed upon, where, seated in the 
fresh, cool air, the loves of the gods and goddesses are symbolled in 
graceful and poetic dances, the animated statues (as they appear) 
being in excellent keeping with the surrounding foliage. Al fresco 
performances have been arranged several times this season elsewhere, 
but none have been better managed than those at Sydenham. 


The mid-July number of the French Revue d’Art Dramatique has an in- 
teresting account giving a true explanation of ‘Les Violettes de 
Mdlle. Mars.’’ Alfred Copin, who writes the article, after considerable 
research has brought evidence to bear that the great and favourite 
actress of Napoleon the First wore the flower of the dynasty on the 


return of Bonaparte from Elba during the hundred days. At the 
restoration of Louis XVIII. the Parisians had not forgotten this, and 
some of them, instigated to it by her rivals, Mdlles. Leverd and 
Bourgoing, when on the roth July, 1815, ‘‘ Tartuffe"’ was being 
represented at the Comédie Frangaise, interrupted the performance 
by. repeated demands that Mdlle. Mars should cry, Vive le Roi! 
The. actress fenced with the demand for a long time, and at 
length escaped from the dilemma in which she was placed as to 
expressing her political feelings by asserting that she had already 
said Vive le Roi, The tumult gave rise to considerable discussion in . 
the. public prints at the time, most of the papers, however, expressing 
the opinion that it little mattered what were the political opinions of 
an actor or actress, but that it was of far more importance that they 
should capably fill the vé/e entrusted to them. 


New plays produced, and important revivals, in London, the Provinces, 
and Paris, from June 28, 1887, to July 20, 1887:— 
(Revivals are marked thus.*) 


LONDON: 
June’ 30 ‘ Dawn,” new drama in four acts, by George Thomas and Frank 
i Oswald. Vaudeville—matinée. 
july 4 ‘*Hansthe Boatman,” original musical comedy in three acts, 
. » by,Clay M, Greene. Grand. 
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13 
14 
16* 
18* 
19 


20* 


13 


14* 


‘‘A Woman’s Truth,” domestic drama in five acts, by Walter 
Reynolds. Standard, 

‘* Frou-Frou.’’ Miss Emilie de Witt’s matinée—Criterion. 

“The Doctor,” new farcical comedy in three acts, adapted from 
“La Doctoresse,” of MM. Ferrier and Bocage, by F. C. 
Burnand. Globe. 

‘Obed Snow's Philanthropy,”’ original play in three acts, by 
George Newton. Prince of Wales’s—matinée. 

** Devil Caresfoot,’’ a new play in four acts, adapted from 
Rider Haggard’s novel, ‘‘ Dawn,’’ by C. Haddon Chambers 
and J. Stanley Little. Vaudeville—matinée. 

“ Nina,” new play in five acts, adapted by Mrs. Kennion from 
“ The Lady of the Camellias,” and ‘‘ Nana.” Strand—matinée. 

‘* Shadows of a Great City,” new_and original drama in five acts, 
by Joseph Jefferson and L. R. Shewell. Princess's, 

‘*Ye Maske of Flowers,” as performed at the Gray’s Inn Hall 
on July 7, 1887, Prince of Wales’—matinée. 

‘* Theodora,” drama by Victorien Sardou. French Plays— 
Lyceum. 

“‘ Freda,” original play in three acts, by Bernard F. Buddy and 
W. T. Blackmore. 

‘‘Frou-Frou,” play by MM. Meilhac and Halévy. French 
Plays—Lyceum. 


PROVINCES : 
‘*The Lord Harry,” drama by H. A. Jones and Wilson Barrett, 
Prince of Wales’s, Birmingham. 
‘* Wide Awake,”’ one act comedietta, adapted from the German, 
by Morris Dane. Theatre Royal, Portsmouth, 


PARIS : 


‘* Martha,” comic opera in four acts, by M. de Saint-Georges, 

music by M. Flotow. Opéra Populaire. 

‘Les Noces de Bouchenceeur,” a vaudeville in three acts, by 
MM. Labiche Monnier and Martin. Renaissance. 

“‘La Petite Fadette,” comedy in four acts, by M. Théophile 
Semet. Opéra Populaire. 

‘Les Huguenots,” opera in five acts, by Meyerbeer. Opéra. 

‘Le Malade Imaginaire,” a comedy in three acts, by Moliére. 
Théatre Frangais. 

“ Defense de Danser,” a ballet-pantomime in one act, by Mdme. 
Holtzer, music by M. J. J. Fessell. Eden. 

‘*La Tour de Nesle,’’ a drama in five acts and ten tableaux, by 
MM. Alexandre Dumas and Frédéric Gaillardet. Porte-St.- 
Martin. 

‘*Les Mystéres de VEté,” vaudeville in five acts, by MM. 
Lambert Thiboust.and Delacour. Chateau d’Eau. 

‘Une Noce Villageoise,” a2 comedy in one act, by MM. 
Blondelet and Vergeron, music by Derausart. Ambassadeurs. 

‘Le Cid,” tragedy in five acts, by Corneille. Théatre Frangais. 

‘Les Précieuses Ridicules,” comedy in one act, by Moliére. 
Théétre Frangais. 
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July 14° “Le Chiffonier de Paris,” a drama in five acts, by M. Felix 
Pyat. Ambigu. 

*” 14* “* Bébé,” comedy in three acts, by MM. Emile de Najac and 
Hennequin, Cluny. 

ws 14* “ Patrie,’’ opera in four acts, by MM. Sardou and Paladilhe, 
overture of ‘“‘ La Muette de Portici,’”’ and_‘‘ La Marseillaise.” 
Opéra. 
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The Children’s Jubilee. 


Come the little London lads and London lasses, 
Blithe to-day as is the lark, 
To where all the stately trees and waving grasses 
Stand in London’s central park. 
They are gathered from the hives wherein stern men drone 
Out the call to lengthy labour day and night ; 
And they come to where the radiant rhododendron 
Flashes out amid the leafage and the light, 
And “O,” cry the children in their gladness, 
‘“‘ What a sight it is to see 
How the world is very fair, despite its sadness, 
On our Children’s Jubilee.” 





Very pitiful and pale are many faces, 
With their sunken eyes and wild, 
And if haply there be lack of childhood’s graces, 
Yet a child is still a child. 
Aye, a little child, to foster and to cherish, 
Like a blossom, till its fruitage be complete. 
Or a little child to leave to lie and perish 
In the gutter, ’mid the garbage of the street. 
God gives the gift and we can be the choosers 
Of the broad or narrow way ; 
And we, certes, with the children, are the losers 
If a single soul should stray. 


They come crowding from the homes where Sin and Sorrow. 
Are as comrades, true and fast, 
And e’en Hope, in looking forward to the morrow, 
Sees a vision of the past. 
Hand in hand they see Disease and Degradation, 
In their homes Death is made. welcome like a friend, 
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They are gathered from the refuse of a nation, 
But stout hearts shall try to save them in the end. 
May Heaven have them, let our prayer be, in its keeping, 
Lest in some unhappy time 
Those who let the the souls lie fallow shall be reaping 
Saddest aftermath of crime. 


But to-day they come with faces full of wonder, 
As their hearts are full of joy 
At the tall trees and cool pleasances thereunder ; 
And each tiny girl and boy 
Feels some semblance of the rapture of the linnet 
That escapes the cage and tries its wings at last ; 
With a passionate desire to seize each minute 
With both hands, if that could be, and hold it fast. 
And “ Ah!” cry the children to their teacher, 
*¢ Can this be the world we knew, 
When we hear about a heaven from the preacher, 
Are its skies so bright and blue.” 


Gambol children in what seem unending mazes, 
After close and dingy street ; 
Lo! your only chains to-day are forged of daises, 
Is not freedom very sweet ? 
Rank and wealth send here a-many promenaders, 
And the butterflies of fashion flutter near ; 
Ye are welcome mighty band of small invaders, 
Though our smiles are not unmingled with a tear, 
For in other hours the echo of your laughter, 
That to-day so jocund seems, 
Will bring back to us the thought of your hereafter, 
That will haunt us in our dreams, 


Then, behold! to crown the pageant as with glory, 
They shall tell that they have seen 
One whose name will aye be first in song and story, 
’Tis Victoria, their Queen! 
Wot we well that she will gaze with eyes that glisten 
With the holy tears of widow and of wife ; 
And with memories of motherhood will listen 
To the little lips that wish her length of life. 
Shout, O children, from the lawns and alleys shady, 
Like the sea-beat on the shore; 
And pray Heaven that our great and gracious Lady 
May have happy years in store. 
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And, hereafter, on the evenings of December, 
Or the hours of summer noon, 
All the children of our children shall remember 
Tales of this great day in June. 
One kind heart was prompt to give, and then the people 
Followed after with their largess, that increased, 
Till, when all the joy-bells peal’d from out the steeple, 
Lo! the children were remembered at the feast. 
And we with one thought shall consecrate all others 
At our Children’s Jubilee, 
“ Since ye do it to the least of these, my brothers, 
Ye have done it unto me.” 


H. SavitLe CLARKE. 
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‘'Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But we'll do more, Sempronius ; we'll deserve it. 


Appison’s *' Cato,” 


CORA URQUHART POTTER 
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